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The British Native 


HAT is a native ? When Sallust, two thousand 

years ago, made his few incisive remarks about 

the inhabitants of this island, his burden was 

“* poor wretched Britons yet they have 
an oyster!” ‘The descendants of Vikings and of Pope 
Gregory’s Angels, who now occupy this part of Albion, 
will not be greatly exercised over the insult to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s woad-stained ancestors, but they may well think 
it remarkable that the many beauties and excellences of 
their country should have seemed of so small account to 
the Roman beside an oyster. Undoubtedly it was so. 
Juvenal himself tells us that the true connoisseur could tell— 

At the first relish, if his oysters fed 
On the Rutupian or the Lucrine bed— 

and Rutupium—esteemed a thousand times above the 
Lucrine Lake—if not actually Whitstable, was certainly 
no farther away than Richborough. As for Colchester, the 
merry company who gathered round the groaning board 
at the Oyster Feast last week were more than enlivened 
by the knowledge that, not many weeks before, a company 
of inquisitive and bespectacled archeologists had dis- 
covered the remains of a vast pre-Roman orgy of precisely 
the sort in which they were themselves indulging. What 
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more heartening than to know quite definitely that your 
special taste in gourmandise was shared by your pre- 
Christian and probably by your neolithic and palzolit \ic 
ancestors. They, too, knew that delicious briny savoir; 
and though lemon and red pepper were beyond their | n, 
it may certainly be wagered that they knew the taste nd 
the uses of vinegar, for the wine from their prehisti ric 
vineyards can have been little else. 

It may be presumed that all those who sat at me: — 
or, rather, at fish—with the Mayor of Colchester last Th: +s- 
day were devotees of what our predecessors in Fleet St cet 
were wont to call the succulent bivalve. And the aston |.- 
ing thing is that they numbered among them many of he 
fairer sex. Astonishing, because, as a rule, the ladies sre 
not partial to an oyster. Cockles, winkles, whelks— es, 
and the other briny splendours that grace the green nd 
white striped stalls at Brighton ; but oysters, no. A | tle 
shudder pervades them at the very idea. Why this sh« ild 
be so we have never known. It cannot be, as a rule, iat 
they object to devouring a living fish, for, generally, © .ey 
are completely unaware that the fish is living. Per! :ps 
they share the prejudice of Thackeray, who affirmed © .at 
eating an oyster was like ‘“ swallowing a naked ba’ y, 
and this seems more likely, as many a woman who shud: ers 
at the thought of a raw oyster is completely devote: to 
his fried and scalloped relatives. “‘ Children’s ear: in 
sawdust ”’ was the great Dr. Johnson’s verdict on a dis of 
scalloped oysters, and there is no doubt that the ave: ge 
man agrees with the gourmet in despising them. 

But such speculations make but a Barmecide fe: st; 
and if we are not privileged to sit with the Mayor of Col- 
chester, the prospects of emulating once more the exp vits 
of our ancestors grow daily more remote. For it is, ales! 
an economic question and grows more economic every 
succeeding September. Things have changed indeed since 
the day when Sam Weller, bowling through Whitechapel 
on the Ipswich coach, meditated on the “ wery remark:ble 
circumstance ” that ‘‘ poverty and oysters always seems 
to go together.” ‘What I mean, sir,” he explained to 
Mr. Pickwick, “‘is that the poorer a place is, the greater 
call there seems to be for oysters. Blessed if I don’t think 
that ven a man’s very poor, he rushes out of his lodgings 
and eats oysters in reg’lar desperation.”” This astonis! ing 
philosophy seems to us to-day more remarkable even then 
it did to Mr. Pickwick, and far more remarkable than the 
subsequent affirmation of Mr. Weller senior, that “ it’s 
just the same with pickled salmon.” For, whatever be 
the price of pickled salmon to-day, it is certain tha no 
poor man, however great his reg’lar desperation, could 
ever rush out in this year of grace and make a mei’ of 
oysters. Even the richest must gang warily, and we ost 
of us find ourselves, when we turn into that palatial es:ab- 
lishment in Warwick Street, or saunter off the King’s | oad 
at Brighton into the most charming of all oyster-s! ps, 
where three gracious ladies in the bonnets and jet i ‘m- 
mings of the ’eighties spread ‘‘ the best’ before us, inc’ 1¢d 
to murmur, “ Have you no seconds?” It has | cen 
whispered that the exorbitant value of the oyster to-d: / is 
due to the deliberate naughtiness of the oyster-far er, 
and we have heard of super-oyster-directors in London * 10, 
having decided exactly how many natives London int ds 
to consume for dinner, telephone to the dredge at 
Whitstable for that number and not one more. ‘This we 
are told in more economic language, ‘“‘ prevents avoi: ble 
fluctuations of price.” For ourselves, we would will gly 
endure such economic evils, if only we had the ch ce 
once more of sorting cut with sobs and tears thos of 
the largest size. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR trontispiece this week is a portrait of H.R.H. the 
Duchess of York with Princess Margaret, whose christe ing 
took place at Buckingham Palace on Thursday. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted, ¢<cept 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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'T would be difficult to overestimate the importance, 
in its sphere, of Lord Lee of Fareham’s scheme for 
education in art scholarship and expertise which the 
generosity of Mr. Samuel Courtauld and Sir Joseph 

uveen has made possible. The Courtauld Institute of 

t will be a part of London University, so that the national 

llections will be easily accessible to students, and will 
time possess its own picture gallery, since Lord Lee 

nounces his intention of bequeathing his magnificent 

‘lection and Sir Martin Conway has arranged to present 
veritable library of photographs for reference. This 
intry, unlike many foreign nations, has hitherto presented 
v facilities for education even in the general history of 
and none for the technical training of experts. Critics, 

nolars and museum experts have had to acquire their 

knowledge where and how they could, with the result 
that in scholarship we lag far behind Germany and even 
the United States, while important posts in our museums 
and galleries have to be filled largely with amateurs. The 
Institute will not only educate teachers to spread the 
philosophy of art far and wide, but will also provide means 
for the investigation of such extremely important matters 
as the care and restoration of pictures, for which at present 
the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard provides the only 
ofhicial laboratory. 


\ STRIKING tribute was paid by the Minister of 
"Transport to the work of the Roads Beautifying 
Association on the occasion of their annual general meeting 
last week. ‘‘ Roads are something more than utilitarian 
trafic channels,” he remarked. ‘‘ They afford the principal 
vantage points from which the ordinary citizen surveys 
the countryside, and tourists are apt to judge the beauty of 
England by what they see from the highway. The care 
‘the roadside is, therefore, no mere zsthetic whim. 'The 
credit and reputation of our country are at stake.”” Although 
the Association is as yet small and voluntary, the report 
records much good work done, and an encouraging indica- 
tion that local authorities are seeking its advice—a service 
to which Mr. W. J. Bean, since his retirement from Kew, 
is giving much of his time. The Association is planning 
t'e planting for the Colchester, the Dorking and the 
Cuildford-Godalming by-passes, the latter of which it is 
Pp oposed to plant for autumn effect—a scheme that, if 
r-\lised, will make the road a beauty spot in itself. Since 
U » police caught and prosecuted a man digging up the 
\dodendrons on the North Orbital Road near Denham, 
ich Mr. Lionel de Rothschild had given, no further 
iage is reported. 


cos 


I last Herefordshire—sleepy, unimportant, conservative, 
red-soiled Herefordshire—has been crowned, by no 
’ a priest than the Poet Laureate, the loveliest shire in 
land. ‘“ Whenever I think of Paradise I think of parts 
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of this county,” said Mr. Masefield ; “ the red earth and 
deep woodlands so full of yew trees, the apple orchards, 
great cattle, and lovely rivers.” It may be said that 
Herefordshire has done nothing to earn its crown—has 
simply stuck in its own red mud while other counties 
were producing artists and poets and wealth and cities, 
and has now succeeded to the title only through the mis- 
fortunes that have overwhelmed its rivals. But even if 
the Herefordshire air is lethargic, Mr. Masefield has 
changed the impeachment into praise for the stubbornness 
with which this last stronghold of the England of an earlier 
age has resisted the worship of false gods—gods who, 
promising prosperity, have devastated the fields of their 
votaries and brought neither health nor wealth into their 
homes. Between the Malverns and the Black Mountain, 
about Dinmore, Dymock and Dewchurch, men yet can 
live “‘ in the beauty and bounty of the earth ” and be “ very 
conscious of the reality of Heaven beside them.” May 
the men of Hereford yet fulfil Mr. Masefield’s dreams by 
showing the nation the way to get its joys from living 
near the soil in kinship with its beauty. 


E XCEPT when Peter Pan makes his annual re-appearance, 
~ or when some other of his plays is revived, we hear 
little from Sir James Barrie nowadays but discourses for the 
improvement of the young. This has at first a depressing 
sound, but the discourses that he addresses to the students 
of the various universities that make him their Chancellor 
are very cunningly disguised ; if he administers a pill of 
good advice, it has a coat of many and amusing kinds of 
sugar. This time, at Edinburgh, he warned his hearers 
against those who are so despondent about their fellow- 
creatures that all they demand of youth is “ a little all-round 
despair.” He urged upon them a braver creed that “ the 
flavour cannot have gone out of the peat,” and told them 
an infinite love of taking pains would make them an entranc- 
ing life. He also told them various stories, and one in 
particular about a Scottish Conservative stalwart who, on 
hearing that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had been made Prime 
Minister, remarked: ‘It is not respectable, it is not 
seemly, but I suppose it is the will of God.” Whether a 
Chancellor of Edinburgh University could once have told 
that story even after luncheon may be doubted. ‘That 
he can do so now speaks well for that great institution. 


WHORTLEBERRY PIE. 
Last night we dined on fraughan pie, 
Our windows open to the wood ; 
And I believe a faery stood 
And watched us from the twilight gloom ; 
(We three were in the lamplit room). 
I heard her whisper: “Is it good ? 
The juice is lovely purple dye— 
You do love fraughans? So do I! 
If one of us may choose a treat 
Of anything we like to eat 
It’s fraughan pie, it’s fraughan pie ; 
In faeryland it’s fraughan pie.” 


W. M. Letts. 


THEN the illustrious J. H. Taylor had a son playing 
golf for Oxford he took a team of his brother pro- 
fessionals to stay a night and dine in college and on the 
next day to play against the University. He has continued 
the custom since, to the great enjoyment of both sides, 
and last Saturday saw the return of this pleasant festival. 
The professionals give their young adversaries a start of 
three holes, both in singles and foursomes. and they 
generally manage to win. ‘There are, however, always 
some heroes on the Oxford side, and this time the greatest 
was J. P. Marston, the captain, who, after having all his 
three holes taken from him by Charles Whitcombe, got 
his nose in front again and kept it there. ‘The foursomes 
are always the occasion for a characteristic display by the 
visiting captain. As a rule, he has had Herd as his partner, 
and these two “old gentlemen” have always given an 
admirable variety entertainment and won their match at 
the same time. This year Taylor had Sherlock as his 
partner, aad after being four down with; five to play, they 
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made so fierce a spurt that youth crumpled up before 
relentless age and lost all those five holes in a row. 


HE efforts that are being made to preserve some of the 
finest of our old windmills have aroused a good deal 
of interest and speculation as to how windmills were intro- 
duced into this country. The two earliest windmills of 
which we have records were erected towards the end of the 
twelfth century, one at Bury St. Edmunds and one at Bishop- 
stone in Sussex. Mr. Thurston Hopkins believes that 
the windmill came originally from Persia, and he advances 
the theory that it was introduced into Europe by way of 
Arabia through the Moors. The Persian windmill had a 
vertical instead of a horizontal shaft, and the arms revolved 
on a horizontal axis like the arms of a wind gauge. In 
support of this theory there are still many windmills of this 
primitive type to be found in Spain, where the arms are 
true sails made of rough canvas. As to when and where 
the mill with vertical sails was first invented it is impossible 
to say, but once it was adopted it rapidly spread over all 
the countries of western Europe. No doubt, the monastic 
houses, the great agricultural pioneers of the Middle Ages, 
were responsible for its introduction into England after 
the Norman Conquest. 


| EX'T month there is to be sold at Sotheby’s an interesting 
document, a letter said to be in the writing of 
Charlotte Bronté and expressing views of her first school, 
very different from those she gave vent to in her picture 
of it in Fane Eyre. In consequence che old question of 
the merits of Mr. Carus Wilson and his school at Casterton 
for clergymen’s daughters has been revived. A letter, 
and a very spirited letter, too, has been written in its defence 
by a lady who was there herself. We seem to be travelling 
back into a remote past when this lady tells us how, on 
going to Casterton as a new girl and mentioning Charlotte 
Bronté, she received the answer, ‘I wouldn’t say too 
much about Charlotte Bronté here, if I were you.” No 
doubt the advice was sound, for Casterton cannot but have 
suffered from the attack on Lowood. That this attack 
was too savage is now generally believed, and it is pleasant 
to find this venerable lady standing up for her school and 
attributing to it her health and happiness. 


}, VERY country in Europe has been shocked and appalled 

by the two terrible mine disasters which followed so 
hard on one another in Germany last week. Almost 
before the last of the bodies of the two hundred and sixty 
victims had been recovered from the devastated Alsdorf 
pit, the news came of a second disaster, hardly less grave, 
at one of the largest mines in the Saar coalfields. The 
havoc wrought in both these mining calamities has been 
far greater than in any disaster of recent years, and even 
the destruction of the Riot, terrible as it was, did not take 
nearly so vast a toll of lives. The cause of the Alsdorf 
accident has not, so far, been ascertained. Unlike most 
mining accidents, the explosion seems to have taken place 
near the surface and to have spread to the deeper galleries ; 
but there seems to be little doubt that the Maybach explosion 
was due to fire-damp, a danger which even the most 
elaborate precautions have, so far, been unable entirely 
to eliminate. ‘The sympathies of the people of this country, 
to whom the loss of the Rror is still only too vivid a memory, 
have gone out to all those German families which have 
also been so suddenly and so horribly bereaved. 


\7E have been able to clear up, this week, an intriguing 
mystery which surrounded a sporting picture illus- 
trated in our issue of a fortnight ago. ‘The picture was 
described by our contributor as ‘‘ Jack Goosey, Head Whip 
to the Duke of Rutland,” and the painter’s name was given 
as ‘I’. Bretland. In our Correspondence columns we publish 
a letter from Lady Daresbury in which she points out 
that there never was a Jack Goosey, and that it was ‘Thomas 
Goosey who whipped-in under Newman and Shaw, and 
was afterwards huntsman from 1816 to 1842. But the 
really interesting point is the resemblance which Lady 
Daresbury has noticed between this picture of Bretland 
and one by R. B. Davis. In the latter, Goosey is shown 
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in an almost identical seat and action, the only difference 
being that he is bald instead of possessing a fine head of 
black hair. Subsequent investigation has revealed that 
when Messrs. Vicars Brothers, the owners of the picture, 
recently had it thoroughly cleaned and restored, it was 
found that the head of a young man had been painted ove: 
that of a much older man, who was shown as quite bald 
and who was clearly recognisable as the famous ‘Ton 
Goosey. ‘That this picture was Davis’s original is, therefor« 
undisputed. But why the alteration was made still admit 

of conjecture. Did Goosey, in his old age, wish to b 
flatteringly reminded of what he looked like in his prime 


“] HE publication of yet another volume of Mr. Buckle’ 
digest of the correspondence of Queen Victoria has 
naturally, turned our thoughts back once more to thos 
ample and spacious years which culminated in the Gre: 
Jubilee, and has stimulated the Dowager Lady Leconfie! 
to tell us what she remembers of those days and to dispel- 
it is to be hoped for ever—many of the delusions of thos 
who have been brought up to associate the word Victoria 
with all that is ugly and uninteresting. The age wa 
neither, as Lady Leconfield has most clearly shown, an 
those who read Queen Victoria’s own description of he 
Jubilee ceremony will realise the force and simplicity « 
this dominating personality on whom rested for so man 
years the dignity, the continuity and the majesty of tl 
Throne. In those days, as Sir Frederick Ponsonby point 
out in his charming Sidelights, life swept grandly alon: 
century-old grooves. ‘To read the letters of that time is t 
be transported, not indeed into the lavender-scented days 
and ways of Quality Street, but at least to Rotten Row 11 
its glory, to balls, dinners and assemblies quite unlik 
anything to-day. Dinners, skirts and sermons were long 
and shrift for social transgression very short. “ The only 
new things were the Crystal Palace and the crinoline. 
And at the apex of this placid pyramidal England sat, 
supremely royal in her seclusion, Queen Victoria.” 


AUTUMN DUSK. 
Now dusk falls in Trafalgar Square ; 
An autumn dusk of blue and gold, 
And faintly smelling, even here, 
Of leaves fast turning back to mould: 
So dusk falls in Trafalgar Square. 


Hundreds of birds have found a place 
On a dim building in the square, 
Sparrows and pigeons line its face ; 
On ledge and sill and cornice there, 
They push and wrangle for a place. 


People are going home ; the streets 
Are crowded as a village fair: 

Only a few of those one meets 
Notice the clamour in the air 

Above the ever-noisy streets. 


Yet here is an enchanted thing: 
A weather’d building, black and grey, 
A sombre building that can sing, 
Whose very stones may fly away ! 
A joyous and enchanting thing. 
EveLYN WHITE. 


“REY squirrels are extraordinarily difficult to shoo’ 
casually, even if one keeps an eye open for them at th« 
covert-side, and although, when one has not a gun, the) 
seem to be scampering all over the place. The study 0! 
their distribution and spread, contributed to the Proceeding: 
of the Zoological Society by Mr. A. D. Middleton, shows, 
however, how imperative it is to check the increase of this 
new pest. Between 1899 and 1930 there have been thirty- 
three centres of introduction. ‘The areas where they have 
established themselves now cover most of the south of 
England, Cheshire and Yorkshire. Wychwood Forest, 
Burnham Beeches and the woodlands of Kent and Sussex 
are among their chief habitats. In Burnham Beeches 
4,270 have been shot in the last ten years. Unlike the red 
squirrel, whose food is confined to seeds, buds (particularly 
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those of conifers), bark and fungi, the grey squirrel will eat 
anything, its addiction to bulbs and fruit rendering it 
particularly unwelcome to gardeners. Mr. Middleton 
believes, however, that only individuals are given to the 
vice of egg and young bird eating, and, oddly enough, has 
found no evidence that the grey squirrel is exterminating 
the red. He takes a very serious view of the future, since 
the increase in woodlands and the growth of intensive 
cultivation, particularly of fruit, definitely encourages the 
multiplication of the pest. By 1950 he considers that 
“ye support of an additional rodent in a highly cultivated 
cc ntry like Great Britain is bound to become of consider- 
economic importance.” 


N 


[E Fresh-water Biological Association, whose principal 
object is to secure the establishment of a fresh-water 
irch station to investigate the numerous outstanding 
‘lems of fresh-water biology, has secured the support 
ie leading scientific societies and of a large proportion 
1e bodies interested in water pollution, fresh-water 
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fisheries and the like. The conference, convened by the 
council of the Association at Fishmongers’ Hall last 
February, afforded striking evidence that there was a real 
and widely felt need for such a station, and promises of 
financial support in the form of annual grants have since 
been received from many sources. The promised grants, 
however, are conditional upon the actual founding of the 
station as a research centre, and the council is, therefore, 
making an appeal for contributions towards a fund for the 
establishment and initial equipment of the station. ‘To 
make a satisfactory beginning a sum of between three and 
four thousand pounds is required. ‘The council, naturally, 
hope that all who are interested in fresh water, such as 
public bodies responsible for water supply, medical officers 
of health, water and sanitary engineers, fishermen and 
naturalists, will realise the importance of the projected 
station in relation to the conservation and development of 
fresh waters and their amenities on an economic and 
scientific basis and will be prepared to help by contributing 
towards the fund. 





THE CIRCUS 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


ra HERE can scarcely be a man with soul so dead that 
; he does not shiver down his spine at the sight of the big 
circus tent being put up ina field, and does not rush to 
, the window to see the gilded procession pass through 

% the street. Take it for all in all, a circus is the most 

intic thing in the world. It comprises in itself all the 
¢ ents of romance. It has colour, glitter and, above all, 


4 


gles. It has the thrill of the nomad’s life, of the people of 
It possesses an 


the roads, of gipsy caravans and canal boats. 


BAREBACK RIDER.’ 


ancient tradition and an agreeably mysterious _anguage of its 
own, and it is, in its essence, solemn, so that we look at it with 
the wide-open, serious eyes of childhood. As far as is humanly 
possible, Dame Laura Knight has recaptured for us this feeling 
of romance in her show of pictures called ‘‘ Circus Folk” at 
the Alpine Club Gallery. She has spent months in travelling 
the roads with a circus and in painting among its tents; 
and now, partly by water-colours and etchings, partly by more 
polished and academic oils, she has helped us to breathe once 
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more the airs of our youth, the genuine 
sawdusty breezes which still blow across the 
heath, if we have the energy to go to look 
for them. 

If there is one outstanding virtue in her 
work, it seems to me to be this, that she has 
depicted her circus folk gravely, without a 
touch of sentimentality or of levity. Here 
they are, serious men and women, seriously 
earning their living in a skilful and difficult 
business ; not unhappy nor outcast nor rakish, 
not in the least conscious of being romantic, 
jus‘ reasonably prosperous, domesticated, hard- 
working people, getting on with their job, 
T- titles of her pictures are perfectly simple, 
ar | it would have been so easy to make them 
ot! crwise. ‘There is, for example, one picture 


of . clown in full war-paint, with a red nose 
ar an absurd little hat, leaning against the 
b: of the lions’ cage. I could not help 
th: king that a Victorian painter of ‘‘ com- 


p on”’ pictures might have called it by some 
d  dful name—‘ Prisoners all”’ or ‘‘ Which 
C is the more unhappy?”’ Dame Laura 
J ht calls it “‘An O’Gust and ‘Two 
IL is,” and that is just what it is. The 
© ust stares steadily and gravely at the 
| and the lions stare back at him. 
T re is no intolerable pathos; no attempt 
is nade to put that fatal thing, too much 
yression,”’ into them. Another example 
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“THE RING MASTER.” 


of this excellent gravity is the water-colour 
called “The Ring Master.’’ He may look a 
little worn and tired, the black trousers may 
be a little old and baggy, but we are not 
asked to pity him or to wonder about his 
private life; he is simply the dignified and 
courtly gentleman in a red coat who cracks 
his whip. 

in one or two of the pictures, such as 
“The Trick Act’ or ‘‘ On the High Trapese 
and ladder,’ we have the circus people or 
their animals actually at work, but for the 
most part we see them behind the scenes 
waiting their turn to go on. There is 
colour everywhere—in the green and yellow 
stri) s of the tents, or the bright red poles 
that contrast with the zebra’s stripes, or the 
won: erful dressing-gown of many colours that 
the crobat will throw off his shoulders as he 
lea; gracefully into the ring. ‘‘ Waiting in 
the -‘orse Tent’ shows a vermilion acrobat, 
a b ck and yellow clown, and a pink and 
gau. young lady with a grand silver head- 
dre: and comparatively little else, who is a 
bar ack rider. ‘‘An Acrobat and Two 
Cle is” is another group, and a particularly 
ple 1t one, giving me the notion of a 
fri y discussion as to what will win the 
3.3 I do hope they have guessed right, 
for ey all look very nice people and I 
sho De them to have a spree on the 
prc ds. 
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As soon as I knew that I was going to look at Dame Laura 
Knight’s pictures I instantly re-read parts of Hard Times. It 
is a pity that, in what might almost be called Dickens’s one 
thoroughly bad book, there should be hidden so lovable an account 
of a circus. Comparatively few people nowadays wade through 
the Gradgrinds and Bounderbys so as to know Sleary’s Horse- 
riding ; but, my gracious! how good it is. In fact, it is impossible 
to call a book bad which has init Mr. Sleary himself, Mr. E. W. B. 
Childers, with his ‘‘ daring vaulting act as the Wild Huntsman of 
the North American Prairies,’ the clown with his ‘“ chaste 
Shakespearean quips and retorts,’’ and that perfect atmosphere 
of ‘‘ lamp-oil, straw, orange-peel, horse’s provender and sawdust.” 
Dame Laura’s circus is a bigger and a more resplendent one than 
Dickens’s, but 1t is, I am sure, essentially the same ; she conveys 
the same impression of kind, friendly people, with a certain 
childishness about them, and I could almost swear I saw Mr. 
E. W. B. Childers in one of her tents. 

“*T never did a horthe a injury yet,’ lisped Mr. Sleary, ‘‘ no 
more than thwearing at him went,’ and the animals in Dame 
Laura’s circus seem thoroughly comfortable and well looked after. 
The ‘‘ Liberty horses,’”’ with their red plumes and tassels, have, 
as is only proper, a good conceit of themselves, and Matadore 
and Mazeppa (what gorgeous names!) are simply bursting with 
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pride as they wait to go into the ring, and will take all the applau: 
as their right. ‘The zebras look sleek and cheerful, and make n 
feel that I should like to stroke their noses ; while Baby June, th 
five year old elephant, is, I am sure, a perfect duck. She has 
wise and cunning eye, but shows her babyishness by playing 
game with her trunk and a petrol tin. ‘There is another elepha : 
called Mary, who is painted with the Shetland ponies, and 
number of piebald horses, called ‘‘ The Plumpuddings,” ea 
in his particular stall with his name blazoned over it. Altoget} 
they look a very happy family of animals. 

Some time ago there was a lovely rumour in the newspap 
that Mr. Charlie Chaplin was going to take a holiday from 
films, collect the most magnificent of all circuses and tour 
world with it. It sounded too good to be true, and had fac 
from my mind; but these pictures brought it back again. 
only it could be true—but I am afraid it is of the st 
that dream circuses are made of. Meanwhile, where is D: 
Laura Knight’s circus? It is real, if ever there was one, 
somewhere, at this moment, its caravans must be jogging al 
English roads, its band must be playing, its beautiful pink la 
jumping through hoops, Matadore and Mazeppa, Pollux 
Hassan, waiting for their cues to prance in. Cannot someb 
tell me for what enchanted town to take a ticket ? 
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L'THOUGH the inclement weather in July had a very adverse 
effect generally on partridges all over England, yet excellent 
sport has been obtained in many of the home counties—helped, 
no doubt, by good cover in the form of clover and roots. Bags 
of 500 brace in East Norfolk, 400 brace in Wiltshire, Hampshire 
with its 400-500 brace days, but the best day’s result must surely 
lie with Berkshire and its 566 brace, obtained on an ordinary 
day’s shooting with one set of drivers only, and no attempt at 
any so-called record. The Berkshire valleys lend themselves 
to charming high drives with the consequent high birds crossing 
over the guns. In Hampshire Sir William Portal has had 
amazingly good days at Laverstoke. During the best day’s 
driving this year 524 brace were accounted for, beside a quantity 
of other game. 
VARIED bag obtained by the personal efiort of the shooter 
“ must often yield more pleasure and gratification than any 
record one obtained by a number of guns. Such a bag—recently 
achieved by Colonel C. Beddington, the lessee of Carbrach and 
Glendye, one early October day—is remarkable when he was 
successful in getting two stags and a roebuck on the hill; the low 
ground later produced six grouse, four blackcock, four partridges, 
six pheasants, a duck, a rabbit and a heron—a chance at snipe 
and at woodcock failed, but to finish the day he was fortunate 
to get two salmon. The Blackwater and other tributaries of the 
river Deveron this season held many autumn fish as well as 
exceptionally good brown trout. 








( N November 13th Mme Suggia is playing the Elgar Concerto 
at the Philharmonic—a work she has not interpreted for 
some years. What more natural than that she should wish to 
practise it with an orchestra? What more sensible than that 
the Royal College of Music should place its first orchestra at the 
great artist’s disposal for their mutual benefit? So last Friday 
afternoon, the weekly rehearsal time of this band, which Dr. 
Sargent has drilled into something more than a mere students’ 
orchestra, Mme Suggia went to the College and tried out Elgar’s 
charming work. The hall, needless to say, was full of students 
who had come to listen, and Suggia dispelled all formality by 
explaining how she had almost forgotten the concerto, so long 
was it since she had played it. In the result everyone spent a 
delightful and a highly instructive hour, as the ’cellist pulled to 
pieces and then re-articulated Elgar’s most genial masterpiece. 


T HE exhibition of Mr. Muirhead Bone’s drawings, now on 

view at Colnaghi’s, is the fruit of many long holidays spent 
in the north of Spain. There can be few Englishmen who know 
Spain as intimately as he does, and certainly none who can set 
down so vividly in black and white the peculiar characteristics 
of the Spanish landscape and of Spanish architecture. To most 
of us he is better known for his delightful drawings of London 
and his War pictures. He has much of his nautical brother’s 
passion for ships, while, with James Bone, he shares a love of 
architecture, which has given us that charming book, The London 
Perambulator. His great opportunity came during the War, 
of which his “ official drawings’’ record not only the jagged 
Flemish landscape, but the seascapes from the foretop of H.M.S. 
Queen Elizabeth. There is nearly always something austere, 
almost cruel, in the things Muirhead Bone’s swift pencil sets 
down, whether they are engines of war or the stark walls of some 
old Italian or Spanish town. 


Ts late Dean of Winchester, Dr. Hutton, was almost cer- 

tainly the only dean ever to have written in a letter to The 
Times, hinting not obscurely at that epithet which once so shocked 
peopie in ‘‘ Pygmalion.’’ This letter, written some years ago, 
was a most entertaining one on the modern proaunciation of 
Latin. This the Dean hated, and, having heaped amusing ob oquy 


on ‘* Wanee, weedee, weekee’’ and other such modern hor: 
ended by declaring that one of them was “ the scarlet limit.’’ 


N R. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY is not likely to be forgoi =n 
: in this country so long as any interest in polo or in hor <s 
still exists. It was in 1909 that he won the Westchester © \p 
for the Americans for the first time, and got together the ‘‘ i ig 
Four’’ who played together both in that year and in 1gir and 
1913 without losing an international match. The Waterbi:y 
brothers were at No. 1 and No. 2, and Devereux Milburn at ba 


N R. WHITNEY not only revolutionised the whole modern 
=: game by developing the hard-hitting and hard-galloping 
style of play, but he got together the best string of ponies that 
till then had been seen in the game. His horses were well known 
on all the racing tracks of America, and twenty years ago he had 
a large stud at Newmarket. Hurlingham will always be grateful 
for the Whitney Cup which he presented for annual competition 
in memory of the American victory of 1909. 


NOTHER loss to the world of sport is caused by the death 
+2 of Sir Joseph Tichborne, who was an excellent shot and a 
keen horseman. For some time before his health finally broke 
down he spent more time at his villa at Cannes than he did in 
Hampshire, but in his earlier years he took a very real interest 
in racing. 
OF the four men who have combined their resources and 
experience to found the Institute of Art to be attached 
to London University, only Sir Joseph Duveen can be said to 
to have received an artistic education or to have spent his whole 
life with works of art. Mr. Samuel Courtauld is an artist by 
instinct, but was not in a position to exercise the princely patronage 
for which he is now famous till a few years ago And both Lord 
Lee and Sir Martin Conway have climbed to their position of 
keepers of the nation’s esthetic conscience by circuitous roves. 
Of course, the projected Institute will be of enormous ser- ice 
in training experts, but one effect of it may be to discour ve, 
with the ex cathedra mien of its products, such sturdy, self-n de 
connoisseurs as its founders. 


ORD LEE, for example, began life as a gunner and © ill 

~ go down to history as one of the new brooms whom ‘rr. 
Lloyd George installed in Whitehall during the darkest vs 
of the War. But ever since his marriage to Miss Ruth Mc ee, 
whom he met when military attaché at Washington, his thou ts 
have shaped themselves among beautiful things, to culm:: ite 
in the gift of Chequers as a country home for Prime Minis ‘¢s. 
His collection of pictures is one of the most important pr: te 
collections, and certainly the one best displayed, in the cour y. 


GIR MARTIN CONWAY has had a more adventurous _ , 
“and surely has got more fun out of it than most men. fe 
used to lecture on art in the ’eighties, but later disappeared | a 
succession of exploring expeditions in the Arctic, the Hima as 
and the Andes. No one knows Tierra del Fuego better in 
he. In fact, he is a born traveller, and on all his wander 2s 
his watchful eye and trained intellect let nothing escape his nc °c, 
be they the works of man or nature. The collection of ph 0- 
graphs of pictures that he is presenting to the Institute wi! .e 
of inestimable value, for they are the fruit of a lifetime of tr: ¢l. 


(CHANTREY'S statue of George Canning, of which tha in 

Westminster Abbey is a replica, is finding its way to Gr ce 
by a strange series of coincidences, and is to be erected in Gec 7 
Canning Square at Athens. It happened in this way. r 
Charles Boot, whose firm has secured the contract for a la 7e 
reclamation work in Greece, recently bought Thornbridge H /l, 
Derbyshire, where the statue, executed originally for the Duke of 
Sutherland, was standing. Knowing the veneration in wh.-h 
Canning is held by the Greeks for his share in their liberation, 
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and having, perhaps, no especial need for Chantrey’s massive 
statue in his own house, Mr. Boot had the happy idea of offering 
it to M. Venizelos, who accepted it with alacrity. 


ae will look ali the better in Athens, owing to the 

circumstance that, although he was a Tory statesman (not 
q Liberal, as M. Venizelos remarked that he was), Chantrey 
dressed him in a Greek toga. The statue is a product of that 
Neo-Grec phase of sculpture which gave us the statue of George IV 
in ‘'rafalgar Square seated on a horse bare-back in his stockings. 
Chantrey and his contemporaries, in their efforts to recapture 
the purity of antique sculpture after the “‘ excesses ”’ of the baroque 
period, when wigs and clothes almost concealed the man inside, 
had an aversion to allowing their sitters any clothes at all. The 
classic instances of this new classic fashion are the monuments in 
St. ?aul’s Cathedral to generals leading their troops into battle naked, 
an admirals surprised by the enemy apparently while bathing. 

\ N accident when cubbing has caused Charles Goodall, hunts- 
. man to the North York and Ainsty, to break his thigh. 
iy worthy possessor of a great hunting name spent several 
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seasons in the south of England as an excellent first whipper-in 
to the Puckeridge, and it is a cruel stroke of fate which thus mars 
the early stages of his career as a huntsman— it is to be hoped 
that not many months will elapse before he is again mounting 
a horse with a horn at his saddle bow. Let us hope, too, that 
the regular season will deal more kindly with those brave and 
hard-working men who often shoulder more than their fair share 
of risk and responsibility in order that fox hunters may enjoy 
as many good days as possible. 


A. MONG the bronzes which will be on view at the International 
> Exhibition of Persian Art which is to be held at the Royal 
Academy in January and February are a number of horse trappings 
which have recently been found in graves that have been excavated 
in Luristan. In these graves horse and master had been laid 
side by side, the masters in armour and their steeds decked with 
bits of ornate design and with harness ornaments. In many 
cases the horse’s head lay on the dead soldier’s arm, and 
in some cases the man’s arms actually embraced the horse’s 


head. 


UNDER THE WINTER’S SNOW 


is, one fears, an undoubted and melancholy fact that vast 
umbers of Englishmen go to Switzerland to-day and return 

rom her borders to England without realising anything of 

he glamour with which history has invested her, without 
eflecting for one moment on the way in which, largely through 

th gency of English travellers and men of letters, her mountain 
sc ery has entirely revolutionised European notions of the beauti- 
fu. ind the picturesque, and—mos regrettable of all so far as 
th are personally concerned—without an idea of the part which 
th © countrymen have played in Switzerland during the past 
ce. iry. In another six weeks or so Young England will be 
flo ng in its thousands to Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ Playground of 
Eu pe.” They will rattle across north-eastern France ; some- 
wh -eabout midnight they willsee the dim figure of Laon Cathedral 
loo \ing above the glare of the station lamps; they will draw 
up «ith a succession of shrieks and jolts at Chalons and Belfort 
in 1e small hours and, if they are sufficiently awake at the time, 
wil see the tortuous panorama of the Jura slide past them as 
the thread its valleys on their way to Basel. They are in the 
Alps. and they will promptly make their way to the appointed 
terminus, climb up a mountain railway, find themselves in a 
delizhtfully appointed hotel full of young people of the same age 
as themselves, and, until the dread summons back to England comes, 
they will enjoy themselves as they have never enjoyed themselves 


before. And, just as the modern visitor to Brighton comes back 
without the slightest memory of the Regency, of the Pavilion— 
that flight of Roval fantasy—of the smooth and pleasant balance 
of Georgian domestic architecture, or of the delicious vacancy 
of the wind-swept Downs, with their prospect of wave-flecked 
and shadow-dappled sea; just as the Cockney returns empty- 
minded to Victoria, so do too many who visit Switzerland. There 
is nothing, let 1s confess at once, more delightfui as a sheer physical 
revel than a month’s orgy of snow and ice and dancing and good 
food among the mountains of the Alps. But to regard the Swiss 
as a nation of waiters and watchmakers, to suppose that snow- 
slopes and glaciers came into being with the lest fall of snow and 
that the ice of Switzerland is manufactured by flooding the rink 
at night—these are mistakes which, in this year of grace, our 
young people ought to be too sophisticated to make. 

It is, of course, difficult to see Switzerland as a whole in the 
winter, and as one definitely goes there to play, there is little 
temptation to spend much time in the cities. Even the inter- 
national society of modern Geneva is confined in its appeal to 
politicians and “uplifters.’”’ What Switzerland’s winter visitors 
ought to know is the prospect of hill and dale, of mountain and 
rushing torrent, of villages dotted among flower-starred pasture, 
of the vivid contrasts of colour in water and forest and ice and sky. 
These make up the kaleidoscopic beauty of the Alps when once 
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their winter coverlet has 
to the grey North Sea and the blue Mediter: 
nean, The older pre-War generation, of cour 
knew all this. 


‘invented’ by English invalids, who kn 
Switzerland just as well in the summer. It \ 


in 1865 that Spengler first proclaimed the value 
the Alpine winter for patients whose lungs 
attacked or needed careful treatment. In 1 
early eighties Robert Louis Stevenson spent t 
winters at Davos and defied his doctors by tob 
ganing and skating and writing Treasure Isla 
It was at Davos, too, that Beatrice Harra: 
wrote the novel, Ships That Pass in the Ni 
that made her name famous. As for Jx 
Addington Symonds, Davos was his home f: 
1877 until his death in 1893, and he and 
daughters, Miss Margaret Symonds and D: 
Katharine Furse, have done more to make Swit: 
land what it is to Englishmen to-day than, p: 
ably, any other three people. The names of 
and Whymper and Tyndall and Leslie Step 
belong, perhaps, to another world, that of mo 
taineering proper, but no intelligent Englishr 
can boast that he knows anything of the 
until he has at least read such books as Tynd 
Hours of Exercise in the Alps and Leslie Steph 
Playground of Europe. 

The burden of all this is, of course, 
he (or she) who visits the snow slopes and 
rinks and hotels of Switzerland in the wii 
must complete their education by visiting 
Alps at other times of the year. Some of th 
may already have stayed on so long into 
year as to have followed up the mountains 
that moveable feast, the Alpine spring. F) 
the end of February, when the shy violets be 
to peep in the woods of the lower valleys, till : 
riot of colour in the mountain pastures is wij 
out by the haymakers at the end of June, « 
may delight in its beauty, and whether one pret 
to see a mountain meadow in May resplend: 
with gentians and anemones, or a patch of gr 
and yellow kingcups in March on the edge 


the retreating snowline, one is certain of all t! 
delight which colour can bring to the eye. ‘I! 
summer when it comes, with its vast possibiliti 
of wandering, of climbing, of broad mount 
prospects, of the cool shadiness of valleys, a 


of the idleness of the pasture, with its une! 


ing monotony of cowbells, is unforgettable; an 
though comparatively few would seem to kno 


it, the colour and texture of the autumn landsc 
surpass even those of Scotland. 

As for our mode of getting to the Alps 
any other time than winter, whether we tra 


by road or by train, let us bear in mind the sag 


counsel of John Addington Symonds. Of 
the joys of life, he said, none is greater than 
joy of arriving at the outskirts of Switzer! 
at the end of a long day’s journey from P: 
The true epicure in refined pleasures will n¢ 
travel to Basel by night. He courts the hea 
the sun and the monotony of French plat 
their sluggish streams and never-ending po 
trees—for the sake of the evening coolness 

the gradual approach to the great Alps w 
await him at the close of day. It is about 
hausen that he begins to feel a change in 
landscape. The fields broaden into rolling do 
watered by clear streams; the green 5S 
thistle grows by riverside and cowshed; p 
begin to tuft the slopes of gently rising hi 
and now the sun has set, the stars come 

first Hesper, then the troop of lesser lig! 
and he feels—yes, indeed, there is now no mis 
—-the well known, well loved, magical fresh 
that never tails to blow from snowy mount 
and meadows watered by perennial stre: 
The last hour is one of exquisite enjoyn 
and when he reaches Basel he scarcely sleep 
night for hearing the swift Rhine beneath 

balconies and knowing that the moon is shi 
on the waters through the town beneath 
bridges, between pasture lands and copses, 
the still mountain-girdled valleys to the ice-c 
where the water springs. There is nothin: 
all experience of travelling like this. 

Let us, then, make up our minds that 
vandalism of a blind rush with skates and ski 
a mere expanse of snow and ice shall nevei 
repeated. Next winter we, at any rate, shall ret 
to a country whose form we have learnt to | 
and whose outlines we can discern even thret 
the shroud of a winter’s snow. 1a 
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melted and_ rush: 
down the valleys of the Rhine and the Rho: 


The Alpine winter was real’ 
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AMONG THE MOUNTAIN PASTURES. Copyright, 
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IN QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN 


Sidelights on Queen Victoria, by the Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, G.C.B., G.C.v.o. (Macmillan, 21s. net.) 


The Letters of Queen Victoria: Third Series. Published by 
authority of H.M. the King. Edited by George Earle Buckle. 
Vol. I, 1886-1890. (John Murray, 25s. net.) 

LTHOUGH Sir Frederick Ponsonby’s book is by no 
means constructed on the same lines as Mr. Buckle’s 
ever more and more impressive edition of the Queen’s 
letters, it is like it in one most vital respect. Sir Frederick 
uses as little in the way of comment as possible and, as 

far as possible, leaves his father’s letters and the other documen- 

tary evidence to tell their own story. He ranges, however, 
over a far greater area than any single volume of the Letters 
could possibly do, and as he has selected certain definite episodes 
in the life of the Queen for documentation it is only natural 
that he should summarise events so as to make the description 
of each incident a rounded whole. When Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
who had been the Queen’s private secretary for a quarter of a 
century, died in 1895, a certain number of so-called private 
letters from politicians and other public men were left to his 
son, and Sir Frederick has seen to it for many years past that 
any relevant letter in the collection should appear in the authorised 
biography of the eminent Victorian concerned. But many 
incidents concerned so many people that it was impossible to 
decide into whose biography the relevant letters should go, 
and from such groups of letters Sir Frederick has now selected 
ten which seem to him to bring out most clearly Queen Victoria’s 
dominant personality and to illustrate the tenacity with which 
she pursued any line of policy, once she had arrived at « decision. 

The incidents are by no means all of the same or of the first 

importance. In that placid world of Victorian England, as 

Sir Frederick says, a small ripple was often mistaken for a 

storm. ‘The question of who should fire a gun, or who should 

ride a pony, were matters of tremendous import that caused 
endless perturbation in the Royal household and even in the 

Cabinet. 

Two such storms in the Royal teacup are described 
detail in the early part of the book, and of them the more 
amusing is undoubtedly the story of the Royal yacht. In 
1872 it was arranged that the Prince of Wales should represent 
ths Queen at the autumn manceuvres of the Channel Fleet, 
and should make use of the Victoria and Albert, whose captain, 
Prince Leiningen, was a half-nephew of the Queen. The 
Royal yacht had never before been present at manceuvres, 
and the question of seniority as between the yacht and the 
Admiral at once arose when on the first day Prince Leiningen 
not only fired the evening gun from the Royal yacht, but fired 
it, as if to emphasise his right, a few seconds too soon. ‘The 
Admiral and the First Sea Lord were aghast. They informed 
Prince Leiningen that his conduct was unauthorised and that 
the Senior Flag Officer must continue to fire both the evening 
and daylight guns. Leiningen defended his firing of the gun, 
and was thereupon ordered by the First Sea Lord to give way 
to Admiral Hornby. Mr. Goschen, the First Lord of the 
day, was in the Enchantress, and to him the First Sea Lord 
sent an account of the pretty quarrel and how he had settled 
it. But the Prince of Wales was not to be put upon in this 
way. He ordered Leiningen to fire the daylight gun the next 
morning, and wrote a letter to Mr. Goschen to tell him that 
he had done so. It was after midnight and everybody was 
afraid to disturb the sleeping First Lord, with the result that 
seven o’clock came and the placid morning air of the Solent 
was rent by two explosions—two morning guns had been fired. 
They woke Mr. Goschen, who speedily found himself in the 
midst of a constitutional crisis, which involved a solemn Cabinet 
discussion of the Queen’s supremacy at sea. Finally, of course, 
the matter was settled by a characteristically British com- 
promise, and orders were issued that in similar circumstances 
in future the regulation firing of the guns by the admiral was 
to be adhered to, “ but the time is to be taken from the gun 
which will be fired from the Royal yacht”! 

A similar though more important crisis arose over the 
insertion of an allusion to Kandahar in the Queen’s Speech 
of 1881. The “ Pony Row ” at Balmoral was of minor import- 
ance, but Sir Frederick Ponsonby’s account of it makes good 
reading. Very good, too, are the letters in Mr. Buckle’s latest 
volume, though they are tougher reading than Sir Frederick’s 
selection. But there are many gems well worth the trouble 
of a careful search, and the correspondence as a whole is just 
as illuminating as the previous volumes in the light it throws, 
not only on the character of the Queen, but on the whole world 
of politics and affairs. At the beginning of the volume we find 
the Queen writing to Mrs. Gladstone, “ You must both rejoice 


at Mr. Gladstone’s rest—which he so often spoke of as his 
great wish and which is essential at his time of life, whe: 
overwork and excitement are always detrimental to health.’ 
This tender solicitude for the great statesman’s welfare doe: 
not, however, prevent Her Majesty from informing Mr. Goschen 
that “‘ Mr. Gladstone will ruin the country if he can and hoy, 


much mischief has he not done already!” or from trusting 
that “‘ a very short time ” will see Lord Salisbury back in power. 


We cannot, however, follow in detail the flood of Roya! 
expostulations which marked the development of the Hom 
Rule drama, or the many wise and sagacious comments whicl 
the Queen continued to make throughout these years upo: 
the progress of affairs at home and abroad. At the end 
the volume we reach the Jubilee of 1887, and find the Quee: 
describing the great Abbey ceremony with the most touchin 
and delightful simplicity : 

I sat alone (oh! without my beloved husband, for whom thi 
would have been such a proud day !) where I sat forty-nine years ag 
and received the homage of the Princes and Peers, but in the ok 
Coronation Chair of Edward III, with the old stone brought fron 
Scotland, on which the old Kings of Scotland used to be crowned 
My robes were beautifully draped on the chair. The service wa 
very well done and arranged. The Te Deum, by my darling Albert 
sounded beautiful, and the anthem, by Dr. Bridge, was fine, especiall 
the way in which the National Anthem and dear Albert’s Choral 
were worked in. 


What a flood of light it all throws on the character of this mos 
imperious and yet simple-hearted of women. W. E. B. 


Thy Servant a Dog, by Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan, 5s.) 
MR. KIPLING has in his time written many books with many differen 
purposes, but few more calculated to amuse and charm the worl< 
which reads them than this one. At first glance it is a little intimidating 
because Boots, who tells the three stories which it contains, uses : 
language of his own that, in print, has an air of something almost foreign 
But a very short effort proves that it is perfectly easy to follow, anc 
in a page or two most readers will be ready to accept it as the idea 
medium for such a historian. The three stories are simple in the 
extreme, but, like most simple things, they have much more behinc 
them than immediately meets the eye. In the first we are told how 
Boots’ master and Slippers’ mistress came to meet and marry through 
the warlike behaviour of their terriers ; of the coming to them of the 
Smallest, otherwise Master Digby ; and of Boots’ friend Ravager 
the hound puppy, and the narrow squeak he had of being “‘ put under ”’ 
because he was “‘ swine-chopped’”’; and of how Boots helped save 
him to become the leading hound of the pack. It is an altogether lovely 
little tale, full of dog character and man character and even cat character 
“Kitchen Cat sits on Wall and says : ‘ Now you have seen that 
Own Gods are going. Wait till kennels-that-shut are put behind 
kennel-that-moves, and Own Gods get in. Then you will know. 
Slippers says: ‘How do you know where that rat will run?’ 
Kitchen Cat says: ‘ Because I am Cat. You are Dog. When 
you have done things, you ask Own Gods if it is Whack or Pat. Yot 
crawl on tum. You say: “ Please, I will be good.’? What wil 
you do when Own Gods go and never come back?’ Slipper 
said : ‘ I will bite you when I catch you.’ Kitchen Cat said : *‘ Grov 
legs!” ”’ 
The second story is ““ The Creat Play Hunt,” where Master Digby) 
with his pack, a blind hound and the terriers, had the hunt of a lifetim« 
“by special arrangement,” a narrative to fill every horse and hound 
lover with keenest delight. ‘‘ Toby Dog,” the last story, in which a 
Punch and Judy show dog puts the others up to the tricks of his trade 
has an ending that brings tears to the eyes, but it is a pathos which th« 
sternest opponent of sentimentality could not fault. Altogether i 
is a book which even Mr. Kipling may be proud to have written, 
classic among animal books and, I would venture to predict, one o 
the successes of this publishing season. BE. S. 


—— — and Other Stories, by Osbert Sitwell. (Duckworth 
d.) 
MR. ’GERAL D GOULD has hailed Mr. Sitwell, on the strength o! 
this book, as a genius, and I am not sure that he is not right. Ther 
are moments which perfectly justify that praise, as, for instance, a 
the end of the first story, which gives its name to the book, the stor: 
of a little lonely boy who drove his dog friend away with shouts anc 
stones because his nurse had threatened to have it killed, only to find 
after all, that she had forgotten that she had ever been angry with it 
But Mr. Sitwell’s flashes of genius are condemned to shine through : 
great deal of verbiage which a writer better endowed with self-criticisn 
would have pruned, and now and then, as in “‘ Alive, Alive-oh,”’ the 
story of a poet in the Keats tradition who hesitated to die young accordins 
to kind ; and in the prospectus of Jubilee College in ‘‘ Happy Endings ’ 
he comes perilously near to the dullness of facetiousness. His descrip- 
tions of scenes and sounds are often marvellously fine, he has the bes 
of eyes and ears for subtle differences, can coin a most felicitous phrase , 
and, which endears him to me personally as, in that at least to a 
kindred soul, he refers to that ‘“‘ horror of rock gardens which every 
person possessed of esthetic sense must feel,’’ but he cannot apparently 
run a blue pencil through anything he has ever set down on paper. His 
best is as supetlative as Mr. Gould thinks it, but in these busy days 
it might be wiser not to make his readers work so hard to discover it. 
S. 





A Woman with White Eyes, by Mary Borden. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS is not the best of Miss Borden’s novels. It has all her brilliance, 
all her knowledge of life and her ability to draw character; but on 
the whole it is an ugly book, and the life described is one that only a 
very few of us would consider worth living. The book, in fact, might 
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pass aS a warning against much in present-day life. Sex, clothes and 
cocktails seem to obsess most of her characters—save an Abbé and an 
unintelligible Finn—and those are subjects which, if you have too much 
of them, can become extremely dull. Her heroine, the blind woman 
of the title—a woman with white eyes—is a tragic figure, as she herself 
knows she has never seen the world in its true colours, and her tragedy 
is not in her death but in the life from which she seeks to escape by it. 
I’m Alone, by Captain Jack Randell. (Cape, 1os. 6d. net.) 
«THOSE men are liars who tell you the days of adventure are dead. 
What they really mean is that they are dead, though the undertaker 
hasn’t found it out yet.”? Thus Captain Jack Randell, concluding 
the story of his own career—a sufficiently varied and eventful one to 
serve as a useful demonstraticn of the truth of his theory. A New- 
foundlander by birth, he took to the sea early, like the majority of 
his countrymen, and after a period afloat in sail and steam, among 
whose incidents may be mentioned a quite good ghost story, he joined 
the Canadian Artillery by way of diversion, and took part in the Boer 
W r. It was not long, however, before his first love called him, and 
we soon find him at sea again, following a free-lance nautical career 
as . salvage expert and in command of dredgers up and down the globe, 
ur | the outbreak of the Great War provides fresh scope for his energies. 
A. ts close Captain Randell was not long in learning, like a good many 
me retired merchant skippers, that business was not his forte, and 
he to look round for more congenial, as well as more lucrative, spheres 
of ctivity : finding one, together with the spice of lawlessness, attractive 
to he modern buccaneer, in Rum Row. It was during this phase 
of .is career that he became the centre of what bade fair at the time 
to »rove something of an international ‘‘ incident,’”? when, as will be 
re embered, his schooner, which bore the name he has given to his 
au sbiography, was sunk by an American revenue cutter outside the 
te: ‘torial limit. He has plenty of lively yarns to tell, and tells them 
w | a decided raconteur’s gift, without, it may be remarked, allowing 
h: self to be hampered by an excess of modesty in the recounting of 
hi -xploits. C. Fox SMITH. 

C nbined Figure Skating and Ice-valsing, by Colonel H. Vaughan. 

(Hutchinson, 4s. 6d.) 

T E subject matter of this new skating manual will be novel to most 
E: ‘lish skaters. It describes a method of combined skating which is 
ap arently very popular in Canada, but is almost unknown in Europe. 
It \iffers from the so-called English style in that the figures are skated, 
by rom two to sixteen people, to the circumference of a circle and not 
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to the circle’s centre. Many of the figures seem, at first sight, rather 
intricate, but should not be so in practice, as they are nearly all based 
on simple drop threes, which the author calls Ransomes, or Mohawks. 
The chapter on ice-valsing is interesting as showing the difference 
between the Canadian and English styles. 


Modern Figure Skating, by T. D. Richardson. (Methuen, 153.) 

CAPTAIN RICHARDSON and his wife are well known as two of 
the best living skaters, and no one is better equipped than the former 
for writing a book on an art in which he is such an expert. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, in a breezy foreword, remarks that the author’s ‘‘ counters 
and rockers go off the ice like pistols, and his brackets are as infallible 
as the Pope and not only does he know the reason but he can describe 
it to other people.’’ The proof of the last sentence will be found by 
reading the book, for the best methods of cutting the various figures 
on ice are explained with admirable lucidity, which will appeal to 
novices and experts alike. Captain Richardson begins by describing 
the four simple edges, changes of edge and threes to a centre; and he 
thinks—and all skaters will agree with him—that these must be 
thoroughly mastered before proceeding to loops, brackets, rockers 
and that most difficult of all figures, bracket change bracket. The 
book also contains chapters on free skating, pair skating, dancing on 
the ice and judging. The author considers that the first-class test 
should be made more severe now that ice rinks have largely increased 
the ranks of the competent skaters. Gillis Graftstrom, whom Captain 
Richardson considers the best skater of all time, has a chapter all to 
himself, and diagrams of some wonderful figures invented by him are 
given. The majority of the large number of excellent photographs 
of skaters in action are pictures of the author’s wife, as he holds that, 
while it is difficult in a picture of a male skater to show in which direction 
he is proceeding, in the case of a woman the swish of her skirt gives 
a very good indication of her direction. The best way to profit by 
this book—which will become the standard English work on figure 
skating—would be to take it on to the Suvretta rink at St. Moritz, 
preferably during the luncheon hour, when it is comparatively empty, 
and, carrying out its instructions, practise, prectise, practise. H.F. L. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 
DISCOVERIES IN ENGLAND, by Emile Cammaerts (Routledge, 6s.); Pic- 
TURES AND PEOPLE, by Naomi Royd-Smith and Roger Hinks, (Gollanez, 16s.) ; 
Tue DickKeENS ADVERTISER, by Bernard Darwin (Mathews and Marrot, 
7s. 6d.). Fiction.—Jim RepLAKE, by Frances Brett Young (Heinemann, 
ros, 6d.); THy Servant A Doc, by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan, 5s.). 





THE 


ry HE Royal state coach, in which, according to custom, 
} the King drove to the opening of Parliament on Tuesday, 

was built for George III as long ago as 1761 to replace 

the old state coach of Queen Anne, which had been used by both 
George I and George IJ. Sir William Chambers was entrusted 
with the design, the details of which were probably left to the 
carver, Joseph Wilton, R.A. The painted panels are the work of 
Cipriani. ‘The whole cost came to nearly £6,500, a sum exclusive 
of the fee paid to Chambers. Horace Walpole, in describing 
its appearance, calls it “‘ a beautiful object, though crowded with 
improprieties.”’ He did not approve of the conjunction of palm 
trees with tritons, palm trees being “‘as little aquatic as tritons 


STATE COACH 


are terrestrial.’ It is certainly a little curious that both the state 
coach and the Lord Mayor’s coach should have been built during 
the short period when rococo was fashionable in England. But 
the extravagant profusion of the style was admirably adapted for 
the ornamentation of such a gorgeous object as a state coach, and 
by a fortunate circumstance London possesses two of the finest 
in Europe, both of them built during the few years that the vogue 
lasted in this country. After having fallen out of use during the 
latter part of Queen Victoria’s reign, this distinguished veteran 
was put into order again on King Edward’s Accession, since when 
the public has had many opportunities of seeing it on state 
occasions 
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Universities of Oxford & Cambridge 
_ §T, JOHN’S COLLEGE 


CAMBRIDGE—IIL. 


The building of the library in 1622-24 was made possible by a large benefaction from 


Fohn Williams, Bishop of Lincoln. 


HE exterior of the library, seen in its rather cramped 
position in the third court, gives little indication of the 
Indeed, it is difficult at first sight to 
discover which is the entrance, while only in the facade 
facing the river is the building dignified with any appear- 
The rightful entrance is actually in the 
north-east corner of the second court, by a modest doorway 
which is exactly similar to the others giving access to the various 


splendour within. 


ance of importance. 
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1.—ENTRANCE TO THE LIBRARY, 


Cambridge. 


IN 
cae | 


Pas 





LOOKING FROM THE END 
GALLERY. 


a eTON 





a 


OF THE LONG 


The richly carved cases are among the finest in 


sets of rooms. Entering, we find ourselves at the foot of a char 
ing wooden stair, with the characteristic balusters and newel po 
of the early seventeenth century (Fig. 7). This staircase \ 
formed after the library was built, and, to accommodate 1 
landing on to which it gives, the west end of the master’s gall 
was partitioned off. The Elizabethan ceiling and the origi: 
windows, however, were. left unaltered (Fig. 8), though 
bold semicircular arch with a large pierced pendant and corni ¢ 


was introduced to support t 
floor above. ‘Turning to tic 
right at the head of the stair, ve 
are confronted by the imposinz 
oak doorway (Fig. 9). The 
richly panelled door is set in a 
semicircular arch framed by 
pilasters and enclosing a finely 
carved tympanum which con- 
tains the arms of _ Bishop 
Williams, the donor. ‘The 
door once opened (Fig. 1)—an 
act which somewhat surpris- 
ingly divorces the bishop’s 
mitre from its strings—we find 
ourselves in an ante-room, 
looking through a curious stone 
arch, such as J. L. Pearson, in 
Renaissance mood, might have 
designed, but which is actually 
contemporary with the library. 
This marks the original wes 
wall of the master’s gallery, 
where from an oriel window 
he would have had an uwun- 
interrupted view across to the 
river. The full length of tic 
room now opens in front of 
us, stretching for 110 feet 0 
the tall bay window at the : .r 
end (Fig. 3). The inter 
immediately satisfies one’s + - 
most expectations—beautifu y 
proportioned, with order 1 
rows of cases, lofty wind 
and an open timber roof. 

is, indeed, a perfect exam 
of a college library, wh 1 
has retained its original arran; 
ments virtually intact. Thou 1 
Wren’s” great building ¢ 
Trinity is, no doubt, m > 
magnificent, it is more c 
sciously magnificent. He 
despite rich Renaissance ca 
ings the prevalent feeling 5 
still Gothic. Splendid it m ° 
be, but it is at the same ti 
intimate and homely, the tr 
lineal descendant of su i 
humble medieval rooms 
still survive at Jesus at 
Queens’. 

As with the building 
the first and second courts, t!:< 
erection of a new library wis 
made possible by the munii:- 
cence of a single individual. 
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3.—INTERIOR, 
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-ONE OF THE “LESSER. SEATS” 
































WHICH WERE LEFT 


UNALTERED IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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In the year 1616 the room in the first court to the 
south of the gate-tower, which had first been used 
as the library, was turned into chambers, or, as 
Baker has it, “‘ was cantoned out into tenements.” 
A room over the kitchen was then fitted up for the 
purpose, but only as a temporary expedient. In 
the following year the college drew up a letter 
which they again addressed to the Countess 0 
Shrewsbury. Without petitioning for money in s: 
many words, they desired to acquaint her ladyshi; 
with their intention of building a new library— 
before actually resolving uppon the worke, the rather foi 
that it carryes show of presumption for vs to alter any 
parte of your Ladishipp’s building without your liking an 
consent. 

Whether or not the scheme met with her ladyship’ 
approval we do not know, for no answer to th 
ingeniously worded letter survives. Since she ha 
been less than a year out of prison, to which sb 
had been consigned for conniving at the flight « 
her niece, the Lady Arabella Stuart, there wer 
doubtless more important concerns to preoccup 
her mind. In the following year (1618), moreove: 
“for contempt in not answering about Lad 
Arabella’s pretended child,” she was sentenced b 
the Star Chamber to a fine of £20,000 and imprison 
ment for life. 

Disappointed, the college had to look elsewhere 
With the second court only recently paid for, mone 
was hard to come by, and six years passed withou 
anything being done. ‘Then, to quote Baker again- 
unexpectedly, a letter came from Dr. Carey, bishop o 
Exeter, signifying that an unknown person had promise: 
£1200 to that use, if it were sufficient, but would neithe 
advance higher, nor yet was willing to admit a partner 
By this and other letters, an estimate was desired to b: 
made of the expense, and a computation was taken fro 
the two wings of Dr. Nevill’s court at Trinity, each o 
which cost in building about £1,500; and the allowanc 
being found to be short, the same unknown person was 4 
last preveiled with to advance further £200, provided roon 
could be made for two fellows and four scholars that wei 
likewise designed by him to be founded. 

The anonymous benefactor, so “ artfully con- 
cealed,”’ a few months later revealed himself as John 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Keeper o 
the Seal. He had been admitted at St. John’s 
1598, had five years later been elected a Fellow, an 
had subsequently risen rapidly in ecclesiastical pre 
ferment under the patronage of Buckingham. In 
1621 he was appointed Lord Keeper on the dismissa| 
and disgrace of Bacon, being the last ecclesiastic to 
hold the office. At the time of making his offe 
he was still in favour at Court, as the large letter 
L.L.C.S., with the date 1624, on the river front « 
his building proudly proclaim. On the accessio: 
of Charles, however, he was relieved of his position 
and he thereupon retired to his diocese, spendin; 
much of his time at his palace of Buckden, nea 
Huntingdon, which he enlarged and repaired. Hi 
subsequent political career was one of unsuccessf! 
effort to hold the balance even between the Purita: 
and the High Church followers of Laud. In h 
endeavours to steer a middle course he compromise 
himself with both parties and was more than on 
heavily fined and imprisoned. In 1641, howeve 
when the King made his eleventh hour attempt t 
conciliate moderate opinion, he was appointed Arch 
bishop of York. But he held the see for less tha 
a year. On the outbreak of the Civil War, Willian 
escaped to his native Wales, where he eventual! 
came to terms with the Parliamentarians and lived i 
ease and afHuence till his death in 1650. 

According to Baker, the original intention < 
the college was to build a library from the gat 
tower of the second court as far as the river, “ th 
building to be erected upon and supported by pillars. 
If this scheme had been carried out, the librar 
would have been designed on the same principles a 
that which Laud built a few years later at St. John’ 
College, Oxford. Buildings raised on arcade: 
cloisters had become fashionable since the erectio 
of Gresham’s Royal Exchange, and Wren after 
wards adopted the arrangement for Trinity library 
joining together the cloisters of Neville’s tw: 
ranges. ‘‘ The first site and model, however, wa 
disliked,’ and the present plan was agreed to, whic! 
afterwards permitted a third court to be built. In 
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6—ONE OF THE CATALOGUES CONCEALED IN THE BOOKCASE ENDS. 


ce of the cloisters as a substructure, two sets of rooms were 
med on the ground floor, which were used by the Fellows and 
olars of Bishop Williams’ foundation. Since the middle of 
century these have been added to the library, which now 
ipies both floors of the building. 

The work was begun in the autumn of 1623 and was put 
charge of Henry Mann, who, in the earliest item in the 
sar’s book of accounts, is described as ‘“‘ carpenter.” He 
;, however, builder-architect-carpenter in one and had, a 
years earlier, in partnership with Wigge, built the brick 
ge in the Walnut Tree Court of Queens’. Mann himself 
ms to have furnished the designs, as we learn from the 
lowing entry : 

Henry Man for drawing of Plots for the Librarie, and 

his iorneyes to London and North-Hampton shire .. 7.7.0 
e journey to Northamptonshire would have been made 
»btain freestone, which was used for the foundations, windows 
| ornamental parts of the building. The considerable quantity 
bricks which were required the accounts show to have been 
yplied by a certain “‘ widow Dale.” 


3 December 1623. Here endeth my first bargaine with Widdow 
e for one hundred thousand of Brickes at fourteen shillings the 
susand, w®" is six score to the hundred and all the rest at fifteen 
illings y® thousand. 
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-THE LIBRARY STAIRCASE IN THE SECOND COURT. 


(1628). 







By March, 1624, the walls had risen to a considerable height, 
since a “‘ scaffold’ was required; in June the building was 
ready to be roofed, and in October the chimneys were completed 
and the spouts and gutters fixed. Considerable quantities of 
stone, bought in July and August, were used for the windows. 
and in September Ashly, a mason, is paid £1 “for his p* 
working a tracery window.” ‘The most interesting entry, 
however, is one occurring in February of the following year : 
To Grimball the free mason feb: 4 for himselfe and his man 11.19.7 
This is the earliest reference to Thomas Grumbold (spelt 
variously as Grimball, Grumball and Grumbald), the well 
known mason, who afterwards worked at Clare and built Clare 
bridge, and whose kinsman, Robert Grumbold, carried on the 
family business after the Restoration. His work on the library 
at St. John’s seems to have concerned the stonework of the 
parapet and bay window. 

The shell of the building was completed in a little over a 
year. Nearly three more years were spent on the roof, the 
fittings and glazing, and the books were not finally placed in 
their cases till the spring of 1628. Between midsummer and 
Michaelmas Williams came over from Buckden to inspect his 
gift and found his portrait set up in his honour. It had been 
painted in London by Gilbert Jackson, whence it was brought 





8—AT THE HEAD OF THE STAIRCASE. 


The windows and plaster ceiling originally belonged to the Long Gallery. 












































by Hobson, the celebrated Cambridge carrier. The total cost 
of the library and its furniture came in the end to little 
short of £3,000, of which sum Williams contributed rather 
more than two-thirds. Some items, given in a separate account 
preserved by Baker and quoted by Willis and Clark, are worth 
setting down : 


Item, the Roof within. . - 7 AP A <» “H60° <6.0 
It., promisst to Hen. Man, If he did well, which was given I0 0 0 
It., for the greater Seats, and lesser Seats .. Bie ~s Ra's OD. FO 
It., for the glazing .. ae ss = he ne “6O053 4 


Coming in this context the item of {10 paid to Henry Mann 
affords fairly good proof that the interior woodwork, besides 
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9.—ENTRANCE TO THE LIBRARY : 
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done in Cambridge colleges during the years after the Restora- 
tion. In the design of the roof, with its arch-braced principals, 
he adheres firmly to Gothic tradition. It is of fairly flat pitch 
and quite plain, except for the admirable series of pendants 
down the centre and the carved consoles which punctuate 
the cornice. The effect of this restraint is to concentrate 
attention on the richly carved cases. ‘These are almost identical 
with the cases in the library at Clare, which, therefore, in the 
absence of documentary evidence, may also be ascribed to 
Mann. ‘The Clare cases probably date from 1627, and since 
the furnishing of the St. John’s library was going on between 
1625 and 1628, it is impossible to decide which of the two sets 





THE DOOR CLOSED. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The arms and mitre commemorate Bishop Williams, the donor. 


the shell of the building, was designed by him. These supple- 
mentary payments to craftsmen, by way of bonus “if they 
did well,” are fairly common in college accounts of the period, 
when masons, joiners and carvers were still regarded as workmen 
rather than artists and were only given the smallest of fees 
for designs. The fact that Mann is first of all described as 
“carpenter ” goes to show that woodwork rather than building 
was his craft, and we afterwards find him contracting for all 
the woodwork in the brick building at Emmanuel. The library 
at St. John’s, however, was his greatest undertaking, and the 
excellence of his work entitles him to a place beside the two 
Austens, who were responsible for nearly all the woodwork 





provided the model for the other. As examples of Jacobean 
Renaissance work they are unusually fine both in conception and 
execution, and, for once, Renaissance design is not sacrificed 
to Jacobean fantasy. Indeed, the most obtrusive Jacobean 
features—the strapwork cartouches on the ends of the larger 
cases—by echoing the series of pendants, perform a valuable 
function in relating the cases to the roof. The carved foliage 
along the frieze and pilasters, no doubt, derives from the screen 
of King’s College Chapel, by far the finest example of Renais- 
sance craftsmanship to be found in Cambridge. We know 
that the arms of Charles I on the gates of the screen, which 
bear the date 1636, were the work of one Woodroofe. This 
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right. 10o.—‘DAVID AND GOLIATH.” 


From an early Irish illuminated psalter. Circa tooo. 


have been either Edward or George Woodroofe, both of 


: carvers who did much work at Cambridge about this 


It is possible, then, that one of them was responsible 


ne carving both here and at Clare. 


he disposition of the cases, as Willis Clark points out 


in his long chapter on the College libraries, marks the earliest 
instance in Cambridge of the new arrangement dispensing 
with chains. In place of seats between each of the classes 


LLUMINATED TITLE PAGE FROM A VELLUM 
PY OF THE GREAT BIBLE OF HENRY VIII. 
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11—‘ THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC.” "CL" 
From a thirteenth century English psalter. 


smaller cases were introduced designed as desks with sloping 
tops at which books could be read standing. ‘To-day we are 
so used to taking a book from a shelf that it needs an effort to 
realise that once, if vou wanted to consult a particular volume, 
it was necessary to sit on a bench in front of the case to which 
it was chained and open it on the hinged flap provided for the 
purpose. It is interesting to notice in this connection that 
‘seat ”’—an equivalent for the traditional name “ stall ”’—is 


#4 eee, | 


. * 


Te ryote 2 
See TR RLY DE ee Neneie oie 





13—A PAGE FROM THE LADY MARGARET BOOK 
OF HOURS. French: fifteenth century. 
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used archaically in the accounts to describe both the large and 
small cases. A further innovation which may be noted is 
that the larger cases, instead of standing free, have their cornice 
continuous with that of the panelling lining the walls and 
window jambs (Fig. 2). 

In order to obtain more book room various alterations 
were made between the years 1741 and 1742. All the smaller 
cases, with the exception of the two in the easternmost bays, 
were heightened 18ins. to accommodate an extra shelf (Fig. 3). 
(One of the unaltered pair is illustrated separately in Fig. 4.) 
The plinths of the larger cases, which originally ran round 
the sides, were removed at the same time, as also were the 
carved pilasters which divided each case vertically and whose 
existence is betrayed by the central bracket that interrupts 
each frieze. Apart from these minor alterations, the original 
arrangements are singularly well preserved, and it cannot be 
said that the general effect of the room is in any way impaired. 
An interesting detail is the catalogue to the books in each class, 
written on the inside of two small paneis which open on hinges 
(Fig. 6). The little stools—the only things in the way of seats— 
are also worth noticing for their charming design. 

The greater portion of the splendid collection of manu- 
scripts which the library contains was presented in the year 
1635 by. Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. His 
father, the friend and patron of Shakespeare, had bought the 
extensive library of William Crashaw, the Puritan divine and 
father of Crashaw the poet, and it was his intention, as early as 
1615, to present the collection to the College at which, thirty 
years previously, he had been a fellow-commoner. The delay 
in the arrival of the books is to be explained by the College 
at the time having no proper accommodation for them. In 
fact, the promise of this large benefaction may well have been 
one of the main incentives towards the building of a new library, 
for which at first no funds were available. We have seen how 
Bishop Williams stepped into the breach and bore the greater 
part of the cost of the building. In addition, he left a large 
number of books to the College, one of the most interesting 
being a splendid vellum copy of the first edition of the Great 
Bible of Henry VIII (Fig. 12). Only one other like it survives, 
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and from the illumination on the title page it is to be assumed 
that they were the only two vellum copies printed. ‘The pictur: 
shows Henry VIII, seated on his throne, presenting copie 
to Cranmer on his right and Cromwell on his left. Below 
Cranmer, Bible in hand, is seen preaching a sermon on th 
respect due to kings, his congregation receiving him with lou 
acclamations of ‘‘ Vivat Rex.” 

Of the few manuscripts we have space to illustrate in th’ 
article, Fig. 10 is from an early Irish psalter of the tenth 
eleventh century. The scene is meant to represent David ai 
Goliath, and is an interesting example of Early Gothic deco: 
tion. ‘The Sacrifice of Isaac in Fig. 11 is one of a large numb 
of full-page pictures from a thirteenth century English psalt 
to which additions were made, circa 1400, for Sir Thon 
Holland, Duke of Surrey. Fig. 13 is a page from the celebrat 
Lady Margaret Book of Hours. ‘That the manuscript belong 
to the foundress is known from an inscription recording t} 
Margaret, “‘ moder to the kynge,”’ presented it to ‘ my g« 
lady Shyrley,” who was the wife of the bailiff of the countes 
manor at Ware. ‘The book was not, however, specially writ: 
for Lady Margaret. It is a French manuscript belong 
to the diocese of Coutances. It was presented to the Coll 
by Lord Peckover of Wisbech in 1902. Another interest: 
possession comprises the original Orders of Service used at ' 
coronation of Charles | which were held by the King a. | 
Laud. ‘These came from the large library which Thomas Bak 
the non-juror and historian of the College, bequeathed at 
death. 

Our photographs of the library were taken before 
very extensive repairs undertaken last year. The death-wai 4 
beetle having got to work in the timbers of the roof, ‘ic 
whole of it had to be taken down and reconstructed at very 
considerable cost. ‘Though nothing of this shows from ‘ie 
interior, it is a pity that it should have been thought 
necessary to pickle the whole surface of the oak, which is 
now much lighter and, therefore, appears to be much never 
than the woodwork of the cases. It is to be hoped that at 
some future date this may be remedied by darkening the roof 
again to tone. ARTHUR OSWALD. 


Owing to unavoidable delay, the article on St. George's Chapel, Windsor, which we announced would appear in this issue, 


has been held over until next week. 


The fourth article on St. John’s College, Cambridge, will appear in our issue of 


November 15th. 


WINTER 


WISDOM 


By BERNARD DaRWIN. 


INTER is “icumen in.” There can be no 

doubt about that. I suppose it was that dreadful 

certainty of knowledge that made six hundred 

people get up with the dawn to take their tickets 

for a round on the public course in Richmond 
Park on the third Sunday in October. Soon they would be 
topping or, alternatively, digging in mud, but they would have 
one more dry, sunshiny round. Let us be cheerful to-dav ; 
cras ingens iterabimus equor, which means that to-morrow we 
shall be lofting over large pools of casual water. 

It is a dismal business, and vet how thankful we ought to 
be when we reflect how much harder was our lot before the 
inland virtues of sand and heather and fir trees were discovered, 
when we think of old Tooting Bec and Hinksey and Cowley 
and Coldham Common. Yes, we ought to be thankful, but 
we ought to be prudent too, and make our winter resolutions in 
good time before the era of mud has really begun. For winter 
is a time for prudence. In summer we may go out gloriously 
for everything, but in winter I am afraid all the good advice 
I can think of for myself or for other people takes the sordid 
form of “ Safety First.” It is of little avail to try to beat the 
mud ; all we can do is to let it beat us as little as possible. 

The first thing the mud will do to us is to make us believe 
that we have lost some subtle device whereby during the summer 
we had lengthened our driving. There was one delightful 
old gentleman I used to know who played, and played well, till 
he was over eighty. Every autumn he was to be seen busily 
practising driving because he had mysteriously lost his length. 
We used to smile, though very gently, at him ; but are we much 
wiser ourselves? Do we not, perhaps half unconsciously, 
compare the place that we now attain with our tee shot with 
that which was well without our reach when the green leaf was 
on the tree? Do we not press horribly in consequence, and 
that the more disastrously because we are swathed in waistcoats 
and woollies that tie themselves into knots around us? If 
ever there was one time more than another to take it easy, it 
is when we feel that the ball will not go. ‘“‘ Skittles,” says 
Mr. Herbert in his entrancing Water Gipsies, “‘ has much in 


common with golf.” I have only played skittles once, and so 
far humbly agree with him in that it is clearly a much more 
difficult game than it looks ; but let me quote his own admirable 
illustration of his words: ‘‘ He tried to remember all the little 
tips that all his tutors had given him—swing the arm well 
forward and back, keep the arm straight, not too fast, a touch 
of rotary spin, keep that thumb well out, concentrate, con- 
centrate on the front pin and step out with the left foot strai-ht 
ahead, don’t step across. Having thought of all these essen ial 
aids, and more also, Mr. Bryan decided suddenly ‘ Oh, w 11, 
what does it matter? Better throw the thing and chance 
He threw an easy, deliberate be!l, and he scored an impecc: ‘¢ 
floorer.” Oh, Mr. Herbert, how well you understand c 





stroke, how much better gelfers should we all! be ! 

Especially should we be better—or less bad—in win ', 
and yet more especially when our ball is not teed, but ly: 5, 
horribly ‘‘ close’ on the dank turf. We are sure to half- p 
some of them, but we should hit ever so many more than © 
do if only we could let the club do the work and not y 
to loft the ball with the right shoulder. If there is © 
respect more than another in which a private cinematogr: 4 
would be useful to us, it would be in showing us with wt 
grotesque and prohibitive contortions we tackle a_ wii 
brassey shot. And yet in this regard I believe the com 4g 
winter should be for inland strugglers the most cheer 2 
they have enjoyed for a long time, for this will be for mé | 
people the first winter season in which they have had st | 
shafts in their brasseys and spoons. Whatever the other me: 5 
or demerits of steel, it does, I am sure, help the natural scuf) r 
to get the ball into the air. I speak as a super-scuffler, anc | 
really do not believe that I shall ever again be quite so frighten 4 
of the combination of a cross-bunker and a muddy lie. ‘1 
reasons I will not attempt to analyse, but the blessed fac I 
am convinced is a fact. 

I specifically mentioned spoons as well as brasseys, 4: 
here I come to another odious, pusillanimous, but sound pic.¢ 
of advice. Most of us would do much better in winter 1 
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we left our brasseys behind or, at any rate, used them only 
on the rarest of occasions. The spoon is a very present 
help in muddy trouble ; and the difference in length between 
a good brassey shot and a good spoon shot is not so great 
as we suppose, as can be proved by experiment, while the 
difference between a cleanly hit spoon shot and a total foozle 
with the brassey 7s great. We are always, I fancy, inclined 
to overestimate the difference between two clubs which come 
next door to one another in the scale; at least, I have 
found it so sometimes in practising with a couple of irons 
in . field. Wherefore I say that the club generally known 
nowadays as a No. 1 iron is to be used very charily in 
winer. It is a great club and can do great deeds under 
fair conditions ; but, how easy it is to top the ball with it. 
No 2 has a far more open and encouraging countenance 
wl the ball lies close. For that matter, when there is, in 
wir er, any doubt in our minds between two irons, he is a 
wir man who takes the more lofted one. It is so much 


eas + to do that with a clear conscience nowadays, when the 
mc eminent persons seem to play practically full shots 
wi lofted clubs. Once we felt we were beyond the pale 
if did not play “half shots,” but to-day—well, I have, 
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personally, despite my ancient scruples, been experimenting 
with the full shot with the mashie niblick. I have felt a con- 
temptible wretch, and yet sometimes the ball reaches the green 
and sits down there in quite a charming manner. For a long 
time I fought against it, but I always felt, as did the famous 
Mr. Morison about his pills. ‘‘ Although,” he announced 
in an advertisement, ‘‘ the Hygeian treatment has not yet to 
boast of any case of cure of Hydrophobia, nevertheless Mr. 
Morison, the Hygeist, has a strong conviction that it would 
be successful if properly persevered in.”” Now, I have a strong 
conviction that that illicit and inartistic swipe with a mashie 
niblick, if properly persevered in, may save some half-topped 
slices with a mashie. 

It may at least help us sometimes to get far enough, and 
that is immensely important—more so than ever in winter. 
As J have beer giving such despicably cautious advice, let me 
end with a clarion zal! for boldness in this one respect. We 
constantly underestimate the stopping and holding power 
of wet inland turf. If shortness slays its thousands in summer, 
it slays its tens of thousands in winter. If only we could harden 
our hearts and try to pitch past the hole! But, to relapse 
into depression again, of course we can’t. 


THE HAMPSHIRE HUNT 


~ EPEATED pleas have teen uttered in the pages ot 

) this paper and elsewhere that, before it is too late, 
some scheme should be devised to preserve for the 

nation a representative selection of English sporting 

prints. Competition from abroad for the best of these 

pr is already so severe that there is no time to be lost in securing 
eve the nucleus of such a gallery. Meanwhile. admirable work 
is | ing done by those who are seeking to classify carefully all 
ava. ble prints, in order that we may not lose any details of the 
hist rical evidence which they convey. Such work involves a 
gre.’ deal of research, and it is no small feat to undertake the 
asl for the records of even a single pack of foxhounds—par- 
ticu' arly when those records extend for nearly two hundred years. 
Spo tsmen in general, therefore, may well be grateful to Mr. 
Schwerdt of Alresford, who has most successfully completed a 
history of the Hampshire Hunt on these lines. “‘ The H.H.” 
is one of those provincial countries which has never been in the 
limelight of fox-hunting fashion, and for that very reason it has 
been able to provide sport of the highest order, and at the same 
time preserve its individuality. So the history of the Hampshire 
Hunt is intimately concerned, as it should be, with the history 
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THE HAMPSHIRE HUNT. 
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of the Hampshire families, and future generations will now ke 
able to refer not only to the names, but also to the features, of 
many former celebrities in that part of England. 

Picturesque details are not lacking from the records of the 
H.H. Mr. Ridge, of Kilmeston, the founder of the Hunt, was 
Master from 1749 to 1795, keeping the hounds at his own expense 
until he could afford to do so no longer, at which point the Hunt 
‘begged him to continue as their chief”’ and “ offered him a 
small subscription.” About the end of Mr. Ridge’s mastership 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV) conferred on the Hunt 
the privilege, of which it still avails itself, of bearing the Prince 
of Wales’ feathers on its button. Perhaps the golden age of the 
H.H. was the period from 1803 to 1837, during which the country 
was hunted by Mr. Villebois, one of the most famous fox hunters 
of his time. Since then there have been no masterships of out- 
standing length, but that does not imply that the glory has departed. 
A single day with the H.H., now hunted by.that confirmed 
fox-catcher Mr. George Evans, is enough to convince one that 
the Hunt has lost none of its vitality. 

Mr. Schwerdt has set a high standard for any other historians 
with similar artistic tastes. Not only has he collected all the 
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relevant facts from such sources as the Sporting and the New 
Sporting Magazines, Nimrod’s Hunting Tours and, in particular, 
ZEsop’s Sporting Reminiscences of Hampshire, and illustrated them 
with portraits and some very rare prints, but he has also paid 
special attention to the make-up. Such luxuries as a binding 
modelled on the early nineteenth century “ wrapper’ place the 


AT THE 


PISTOLS 


HE week has been empty, since I would rather not 

discuss ‘‘ Lucky Dip,” the new play at the Comedy 

in which Mr. Vosper desists from his normal craftsman- 

ship. This being so, readers will be grateful to Mr. 

Bernard Shaw and Mr. Gordon Craig for providing a 
first-class sensation. Both are great men, which does not prevent 
one from being greater than the other. The trouble began 
when Mr. Craig in his Life, Study, Impression, what you will, 
of Henry Irving went out of his way to throw at Mr. Shaw 
some bits of mud sillier than any with which ill-mannered little 
boys have ever pelted the statues of their betters. It is all 
very well for such statues to preserve their offended dignity ; 
they can’t do anything else. But Mr. Shaw can, and in last 
week’s Observer did with maximum agility descend from his 
pedestal, run after and catch this particular rude little boy, 
and spank him very soundly. The public spanking was so 
terrific that I do not see where Mr. Craig can now hide what 
it would be polite to call his diminished head. The point of 
Mr. Shaw’s onslaught, which Mr. Craig must meet if he is 
not to go down to history as a poseur who has lived entirely 
by esthetic bluff, is contained in the passage : 

If ever there was a spoilt child in artistic Europe, that child was 
Teddy Craig. The doors of the theatre were far wider open to him 
than to anyone else. He had only to come in as the others did, and 
do his job, and know his place and accept the theatre with all its desperate 
vicissitudes and poverties and inadequacies and impossibilities as the 
rest of us did, and the way would have been clear before him for all 
the talent he possessed. But that was not what he wanted. He wanted 
a theatre to play with, as Irving played with the Lyceum: a theatre 
in which he could frame his pictures in the proscenium, and cut the 
play to pieces to suit them, and forbid the actors io do anything that 
could distract the attention of the audience from his pictures, or to 
move up the stage lest they should give away the sham of stage per- 
spective. Such theatres are not to be had: that is not what a theatre 
is for. 

Mr. Craig’s attitude has always been that of a house-decorator 
who should refuse to decorate a house unless he could also 
dictate how the house is to be built, what people are to live 


book in a class beyond the means of many fox hunters. But he 
is absolutely right in making the appearance of the book worthy 
of the valuable material which it contains. A wide circulation 
is not so important as the preservation of the records. ‘I/hat 
preservation has been accomplished in magnificent style, and the 
Hampshire Hunt may now breathe a sigh of relief. M. F. 


THEATRE 


FOR TWO 


in it, and what costumes they must wear in front of his wall- 
papers. Mr. Shaw gives a list of the fine artists who have done 
the hard work while Mr. Craig has been doing the protesting, 
and I would add to the names he gives those of Mr. Aubrey 
Hammond, Mr. James Whale and the late George Haris. 
Never, I suppose, has any man been so courted in the thezire 
as Mr. Craig; never has any man had so many of his bo ns 
granted. He has cried for the moon, and when, as alw: \s, 
somebody has immediately presented it to him, has obje. .d 
that the moon is all very well, but no good to him unless .¢ 
can have the planets as well. His whole life has been n le 
up of retreats to Moscow whence he has issued without ir r- 
mission the most studied and insulting proclamations conc: 1- 
ing the state of the English theatre. If Mr. Craig has | 1 
unemployed it is because he has wilfully made himself unemp_ y- 
able. Yet he is undoubtedly a fine artist and a master-craftsr 1. 
He has that vision of the artist with which mind has so |e 
to do. He is a fine writer in the sense that from his slips! 1, 
haphazard, schoolboy jumble of a text there emerges somet! 1g 
which other writing could not have conveyed. His monogr bh 
on Irving is inconceivably badly written, yet it is much ne -* 
to the man and the actor than all the careful appraisement f 
the precisians. In private life I permit myself to say that - © 
Craig is one of the two most enchanting, childlike and ang ‘c 
beings now inhabiting this planet, the other, of course, be g 
Mr. Shaw. Mr Craig really comes out of Tchehov’s humorc >- 
wistful world, and one’s real complaint about him is that \¢ 
should emerge from it to fling ill-mannered stones at a gre: -T 
man living in another dimension. 

In castigating Mr. Craig, Mr. Shaw has rather pla d 
himself in the position of the judge who rightly chastises 4 
hooligan, but gives the wrong reasons for ordering the bir » 
Mr. Shaw says : 

If you ask me whether I think Cagliostro is a great man, I must 
admit that he was an extraordinary person, and undeniably great :n 
his line, which was imposture. He wanted to be a great magician; 
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and he acted the part so well that he was widely accepted as one. 
Irving was determined to be a great actor, and he acted the part so well 
that he imposed himself on us as one. 

Mr. Shaw here tumbles headlong into the old pitfall of 
confounding achievement of something with one’s personal 
dislike of the thing achieved. It is like saying that, because 
tight-rope walking is a dangerous and silly business, Blondin 
was not a great walker on the tight-rope. Let it be admitted 
that Irving did all the things which Mr. Shaw alleges, that 
he mutilated Shakespeare, throve upon rubbish, and did nothing 
whatever for the thoughtful dramatists of his time. But these 
th ngs do not prove that Irving was not a great actor, since it 
is just by these things that the great actors of the past have 
alvays been proclaimed. Rachel, the greatest of all actresses, 
d@ | nothing whatever for French contemporary drama ; 
{} -nhardt would hardly ever play Phédre and could never be 
d-orced from Sardou; Mr. Shaw knows better than I what 
t old actors did to Shakespeare. It may be true that plays 
|| »“ The Lyons Mail,” “‘ The Bells,” “‘ Charles I,” “‘ Louis XI ”’ 
, | all the rest of the melodramatic caboodle were the most 
i ‘fable rubbish; the fact remains that I, believing myself 
»e not wholly unintelligent, had, and could have to-day, 
part of me wholly satisfied by that actor in those plays. 
1out that actor those plays are strictly unseeable. Yet 
y in all sincerity that to see that old man once again, if 
h only recited the alphabet, I would give a year of to-day’s 
p vgoing. This is great acting, and it is not an imposture. 
Shaw is making the old confusion between the great 
and the great interpretative artist, just as he always 
¢ fuses the actor with his material. Provided I could see 
|. ng, I should not mind if his plays were written by imbeciles, 
ch, indeed, some of them were. Whereas I should glory 
it very one of Mr. Shaw’s plays even if they were acted by 
in veciles, which, to tell the truth, some of them are. Let 
nm. give an illustration of what I have been writing about drawn 
fr a one of Mr. Shaw’s own works, “ Saint Joan.’ In the 
ho ds of Miss Sybil Thorndike Joan was exactly the obstinate, 
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matter-of-fact, clodhopping creature, half peasant and half 
missionary which Mr. Shaw drew. She argued like blazes 
and one felt that blazes were her appropriate end. I remained 
entirely dry-eyed throughout the performance, and came away 
from the play convinced that I had seen an almost miraculously 
skilful piece of creative interpretation. At the same time 
I came away from the theatre persuaded that Miss Thorndike 
was no nearer the state of the great actress in the flamboyant 
sense than she had been in her repertory days. Good or bad 
logic, I put forward this syllogism. A Bernhardt could not be 
Jane Clegg. Miss Thorndike can be Jane Clegg. ‘Therefore 
Miss Thorndike cannot be a Bernhardt. But she is an 
interpretative artist for whom I have something almost 
approaching reverence. Later on I went to an afternoon per- 
formance to see Mme Pitoéff turn Saint Joan into something 
half angel and half bird and wholly like a small boy who has 
played truant from school and finds himself brought up before 
all! the Popes in Christendom. The result was that I cried 
for one hour by the clock, contracted a vile headache and went 
home to bed. Next morning I realised that I had seen a 
world-actress to be pinnacled with Duse or any of them, whe 
had given a performance which might have been a sublimated 
Poor Jo and had no connection of any kind with Mr. Shaw’s 
masterpiece. Later on I saw Mme Pitoéff play Marguerite 
Gautier, in which she threw Dumas into the dustbin and 
substituted something proceeding from a different kind of 
Duma aitogether. In other words, this great actress was doing 
what Irving and all great players have done; she exalted 
herself and let her author go hang. Mr. Shaw contends that 
“if Irving had been a great man instead of an extraordinary 
one, he would have anticipated Poel and Granville-Barker, 
Antoine and Reinhardt, and played at least Ibsen and Tolstoy.” 
This is pure nonsense. A great player, a great artist and a 
great man—an actor might be all three without bothering 
his head about the modern stage. He could be all three and 
still act for antiquity, meaning Shakespeare. 
GEORGE WARRINGTON, 





WHEN 


“CERTAINTIES” 


WIN RACES 


FRIENDSHIP AND LE VOLEUR 


HERE were two races of unusual interest last week. 
Perhaps it would be more appropriate if I said they were 
of exceptional interest to all who are attracted by betting. 
They were offered remarkable opportunities of making 
some money. As a rule, such opportunities have a 

way of proving nothing but horrible 

traps. 

We may think the handicapper has 
made an inconceivably big “‘ bloomer ”’ 
and that the subject of it cannot possibly 
help winning. So the backer goes to his 
maximum and quietly awaits his win- 
nings. Now, as bookmakers continue 
to flourish, it follows that such good 
things do not always proceed to their 
right and logical conclusion. 

They have a way of failing from one 
cause or another, and the handicapper 
is saved the consequences of his over- 
sight. When they win, the bookmakers 
can afford to lose, since the starting prices 
are invariably cramped and_ therefore 
false. When they lose, the bookmakers 
win a lot of money. 

Last week, however, they had to 
dissorge. Friendship won the Hwfa 
Williams Memorial Handicap of two 
miles at Sandown Park for Mr. J. B. 
Joe. ; and at Newbury, three days later, 
the Aga Khan’s Le Voleur won the 
Au‘umn Handicap. The Sandown Park 
har licapper, Mr. Arthur Fawcett, is 
qui'c an able man, and I am not suggest- 
ing that he had given Friendship too 
litt! weight in the first instance. After 
all, that horse, though a five year old, 
hac. never won a race of anv kind. 

Vhat, however, he had done was to 


fini 1 second in each of two Cesare- 

Wit .es, and on the recent occasion, sett f 
tho :h trounced by Ut Majeur, had ST eae 
bea -n all the rest of the big field with bas 


apr rent ease. So we may be sure thai 
hac -he handicap for this Sandown Park 
tac. »een made subsequent to the running 


Frank Griggs. 


of the Cesarewitch, Friendship would have been given, say, 7lb. 
more weight. If such had been the case, then I feel sure he 
would not have won. 

Friendship won all out by half a length, thanks largely to the 
strength and judgment displayed by his jockey, Carslake. I am 
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SIMON SQUARE. Copyright. 


The last son of the great St. Simon at the stud. 






































sure no light-weight jockey would have won on him, which explains 
why he failed for the Cesarewitch a year ago, and, to some extent, 
why even Gordon Richards did not get more out of him in the 
race last month. The truth is that he is a naturally sluggish and 
lazy horse and not so very wonderful at that. 

Looking dispassionately at the form, it can be argued that 
he did not run as good a race at Sandown Park, where he won, 
as he did at Newmarket, where he lost. One judges through 
Arctic Light and Joyous Greeting, who both finished very much 
nearer to him on this later occasion. Thus my suggestion that he 
was not “all out’’ at Newmarket is rather refuted. On the 
other hand, if he did not run as good a race when he won it was 
due to the course and distance being different, and also to the not 
uncommon fact that most horses which have run conspicuously 
for the Cesarewitch do not readily get over the big effort of their 
training and then the race. 

Mr. Joel’s winner is by that wonderful sire of robust and 
staying horses, Son in Law. Hardly a day passes that this grand 
horse does not come into prominence as a sire of winners of all 
ages, but especially over a distance of ground. Libertine I], 
who was second to Friendship, is by an equally noted French sire of 
stayers, Bruleur, who has done for the French breed in his time 
what Son in Law has done for ours. 

Arctic Light, third in the Sandown race, is by Achtoi, who 
is another example of a sire that has got stout-hearted horses. 
One needs no better example than that most honest horse, Arctic 
Star, owned by the Marchioness Curzon. It is surely time he 
was given a chance by the handicapper, not quite a ‘‘ Le Voleur ”’ 
sort of chance, perhaps, but still one such as will permit of him 
moving up once more into first place before the end of his career 
actually comes. 

LE VOLEUR’S SUCCESS. 

Le Voleur was given too little weight in the first instance 
for the Newbury Autumn Handicap. I expect the official 
responsible, Mr. C. R. Wigney, had taken the same view as most 
of us that this four year old had definitely disappeared from the 
racecourse, hough he popped up again, and at Newbury, too, 
a few days before the handicap for this Autumn Handicap was 
published. 

Under a big weight he ran inconspicuously for a seven- 
furlong handicap. As a matter of fact, the horse had only been 
in serious training again for a short time. He broke down in 
the Derby of last year. It was immediately after the publication 
of the weights for the Newbury Autumn Handicap that Le Voleur 
was really revealed tous. He ran a fine second under a big weight 
to Pyramid for the Jockey Club Stakes of a mile and three-quarters 
at Newmarket. 

It was said that the form was not much as the pace had been 
poor. I did not agree. ‘The pace was good or a plodding stayer 
like the filly Pyramid would not have won as she did. Le Voleur 
had failed by a length and a half to give neariy 2st. to Pyramid. 
Parenthesis, in receipt of 8lb., was well behind. In the Newbury 
race the handicapper had given this horse only 7st. 3lb. Middle- 
class three year olds had to give him weight. The under- 
estimation was ludicrous, and yet I do not altogether blame the 
handicapper. He had assumed, perhaps prematurely, that the 
Aga Khan’s horse was a thing of the past. 
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Le Voleur was ridden by Fox, the leading jockey, at 3]b. 
overweight. He was made favourite at slight odds on at the 
outset and then eased to 11 to 8. Bookmakers love to gambk 
against an alieged certainty ; indeed, that is how they win mone) 
on balance. This time they were wrong. Le Voleur won by 
four lengths. Second was Lord Derby’s old horse, Servus 
who was trying to beat at level weights a horse that had bee: 
genuinely fancied to win last year’s Derby. His trainer, Dic 
Dawson, I fancy, thinks to this day that the horse would hav 
won even though the stable companion, Trigo, in Mr. \ 
Barnett’s ownership, prevailed. 

Le Voleur is by Gainsborough, who, like Son in Law, has dor 
much to impart stamina into his progeny. His dam, Voleuse, was 
smart filly when in training and carrying the Aga Khan’s colour 
She has quickly made good as a brood mare, and is, indeed, o1 
of the most valuable of the matrons at the Sheshoon Stud. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF BLANDFORD. 


The Aga Khan’s trainer, Mr. R. C. Dawson, was, I regr 
to say, bereaved last week by the death of his brother, Mr. Sam 
Dawson. He was his partner in the Cloghran Stud in Co. Dubli 
The best thing they ever did was to pay 730 guineas for a Natio: 
Stud yearling—Blandford, by Swynford from Blanche. ‘1 
name was merely the harnessing of the two syllables, though 
is possible they wished to introduce into racing the name 
Blandford in Dorset. Well, the colt did well notwithstandi 
that his forelegs were continually giving trouble. He had wl 
are known as Swynford forelegs. 

That great sire of Lord Derby’s had not the best legs himse 
and he has certainly transmitted the characteristic to his proge: 
Perhaps that is a reason why Blandford was not engaged in t 
classic races. However, I well remember seeing him as a thi 
year old winning the Princess of Wales’s Stakes at Newmark: 
and then he was quietly retired to the Cloghran Stud. Lit 
did one think at the time he was so soon to make a big nar 
for himself. Among others there came Athford, then that hors: 
own brother Trigo to win the Derby, while this year his so: , 
Blenheim, has won the Derby. The late Mr. Sam Daws: 
owned a half share in him, and now, I suppose, his broth: 
Dick Dawson, as he is known to us all, will have even mo 
responsibilities thrust upon him. 

I did not know until the other day that a well known sire 
at Mr. Sherwood’s Cheveley Park Stud, near Newmarket, had 
ended his days. I am thinking of Simon Square, who, at the 
unusual age of twenty-six years, had to be put away owing to 
the ravages of old age. I feel sure he must have been the last 
son of the great St. Simon at the stud. So snaps a link with the 
most brilliant of all horses. Simon Square was a bay horse, 
standing over 16h., by St. Simon from Sweet Marjorie, by Kendal 
from St. Marguerite, by Hermit. He was bred in 1904, and at 
the stud got a great many winners. I suppose his best was 
Square Measure, who, I shall always believe, would certainly 
have won the Cambridgeshire in the year that Bracket won the 
Cesarewitch. Many bookmakers would have been “ broke ”’ 
had he done so. He figured in some immense double-event 
wagers with Bracket, and would have started at most cramped 
odds. But there happened either a rail or a coal strike, and tlie 
Cambridgeshire that year had to be abandoned ! PHILIPPOs. 


THE DAIRY SHOW 


HE Dairy Show is probably he most popular of all 

the agricultural exhibitions which are held at the Royal 

Agricultural Hall, Islington, and the fifty-second event 

has been a highly successful one. Developments in 

the dairy and poultry farming industries have been 
even more rapid than one could have expected, but there is a 
limit even to developments. It is always difficult to know how 
far it is possible to influence production without injuring the 
producer or the product. ‘Time alone can give the information. 
For some time now many thinking individuals have deprecated 
the craze for high milk yields, and if we are to judge by the 
standards set at this year’s Show, then it must be acknowledged 
that greater attention is being paid to quality as distinct from 
quantity. Thus many of the old records still stand as far as 
individual yields are concerned, though great distinction was 
conferred on this year’s Show by the fact that a South Devon 
cow, Mr. George Wills’s Milkmaid 14th, produced 78.glb. of milk, 
from which 4lb. 10 ozs. of butter was churned. This is easily 
a record for the Show, and it is difficult to imagine that it will 
ever be equalled again. At each of the two preceding exhibitions 
this cow has earned the championship for her breed, and tributes 
to her worth were paid by many breeders of rival cattle. Rivalry 
is always keen at the Dairy Show, but no one begrudges the 
successes of a cow so outstandingly good in e*ery quality as is 
Milkmaid 14th. Her award board was decked with the Supreme 
Individual Championship, the Morrison Challenge Trophy 
for the cow which gained the greatest number of points on milking 
trials, butter tests and inspection at three consecutive shows, 
the Barham Challenge Cup for the greatest number of points 
in the milking trials, the Spencer Challenge Cup, the Shirley 
Challenge Cup for the greatest weight of milk in the milking 





trials, as well as her own breed cup, which Mr. Wills now w: 
outright. 

The rivalry between breeds is best seen in the competiti 1 
for the Bledisloe Challenge Trophy. This is in the nature f{ 
an inter-breed contest, and the award goes to the Breed Soci 
which is adjudged to have the best exhibit of good all-rou: 4 
dairy cows. The British Friesians secured the award this ye °, 
the Ayrshires being reserve. These two breeds seem to ha 
matters pretty much their own way in this contest, and Friesi. 1 
breeders were particularly pleased to receive this honour. 

This is the only show where cows must qualify to comp 
in the inspection classes. ‘Thus animals which give m 
at any one milking which falls below the presumptive le: ! 
standards in respect of butter fat and solids not fat, are disqualif 
from competing. This year six animals failed in this respe 
Equally severe are the conditions laid down for the award 
the various championships and challenge prizes. Thus co 
must not only perform efficiently in the milking trials, but th 
must also reach the standard of their breed in the butter tes 
In this sense exhibiting at the Dairy Show is almost as mu: 
a gamble as a horse race. The cow is a very temperameni | 
animal, and some cows which when at home give every prom: 
of success fail in the environment of the Agricultural Hall 
live up to their reputation. Thus very often the train journ 
is enough to upset the animals, as a result of which there is muc 1 
inconsistency. But this is all in the day’s luck. 

Of the individual breeds, the shorthorns were both numero: s 
in entries and popular with visitors. There were some rea!:¥ 
good cows present, but the shorthorn prides itself on the possessic:! 
of dual-purpose properties, and under these conditions its chanc: 5 
in the principal inter-breed competitions, where the dice is loaded 

















ju ice to themselves. It is 
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in favour of the single-purpcse dairy animal, are weakened in 
consequence. It is, perhaps, a tribute to the breed that, -n spite 
of the fact that it never succeeds in coming out top in the principal 
contests, its popularity never wanes. The best cow on exhibition 
was undoubtedly Mr. Alfred Luckin’s Orfold Jessie 2nd, but 
another very taking cow was Longhills Daisy Belle, which in 
her class stoed- second to Lieutenant-Colonel E. C. Atkins’s 
north country bred cow, Wreay Valentine. Mr. Eustace Abel 
Smith’s Longhills Briar was the heaviest milk yielder in this 
section. 

Reference has been made already to the British Friesian 
successes in the Bledisloe Cup competition. The breed made a 
very representative entry, but there was an absence of some of 
t! - heavy milking cows which have appeared at the last two Shows. 
‘Lois is explained by the fact that there is no merit in sending 
cows capable of giving ro gallons of milk in a day, if at each milking 
t! oy yield milk which contains under 3 per cent. of butter fat. 
‘| e penalties for such deficiencies are equivalent to a deduction 
© one gallon of milk for every deficiency, so that a ten-gallon 
¢ , milking three times a day and possessing a fat deficiency on 
1 occasion suffers deductions which make her rank only as a 
n-gallon cow. This has done more than anything else to 
b ag breeders to realise that in increasing quantity quality must 
naintained at the same time. Mr. Gershom S. Wood had 
best Friesian cow in the Show, this being Langley Dutch 
al. ‘This cow was also reserve for the suprenie individual 
¢ mpionship, as well as for most of the other awards which the 
S ith Devon cow Milkmaid 14th carried off. The Strutt and 
t ker Farms, Limited, had another very good cow in I.avenham 
( ancery 3rd; while Mr. J. G 
‘ »leton’s Elmscott Ceres May 

won the heifer class. 

The red poll breeders have 
t: d hard for years to win the 
ir. r-breed prize, but something 
al ays seems to preventit. The 
e: cies this year were good and 
le 1, but singularly enough 
co -s of this breed never do full 
J 


nc eworthy that in the butter 
tes the red poll cream gives a 
Ve low output of butter in 
pi portion tocream, even though 
th milk itself is sufficiently 
ric.. The churning properties 
of cream constitute a problem 
which has yet to be solved by 
the experts. Kettleburgh Rosie 


Hambling, Bt., was the best of 
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MIR. GERSHOM S. WOOD’S BRITISH FRIESIAN 
COW, LANGLEY DUTCH METAL. 
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.. H. C. PELLY’S JERSEY COW, FLASHLIGHT’S 
JOSY. 
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h, exhibited by Sir Herbert MR. GEORGE WILLS’ SOUTH DEVON COW 
MILKMAID 14TH. 





the cows; Mr. P. A. Bayman’s Ramsey Sweet Nora, the winner 
of the young cow class, being next in order of merit. Sir 
Herbert Hambling also had the distinction of heading the heifer 
class with Joxford Beryl! 2nd. 

Welsh black cattle have not been seen at the Dairy Show 
for some years, but Lady Shelley-Rolls won with her two exhibits. 
Ayrshires were hardly up to the high standard which they have 
set in previous year , but several of the principal awards went 
to cows drawn from herds which have been established in England, 
and this despite a strong Scottish contingent. ‘Taken throughout, 
they were good enough, however, to be reserve to the Friesiars 
for the Bledisloe ‘Trophy. 

One expects—and, indeed, is not disappointed—to find 
excellent exhibits of the Channel Island breeds. There is, too, 
a touch of a woman’s genius for decoration and display in the 
stands which harbour the representatives of the Guernsey ard 
Jersey Cattle Societies. Mrs. Howard Palmer personally super- 
intends the decoration of the stand of “‘ the golden butter breed.’ 
Mr. A. Chester Beatty’s Calehill Charm won the Stagenhce 
Challenge Cup for the best Guernsey in inspection, milking and 
butter trials, though Mrs. Jervoise’s Princess 7th of the Belles 
was the best cow on exhibition. In the Jerseys, Mr. H. Cecil 
Pelly had the outstanding cow in Flashlight’s Josy ; while Mr. 
R. G. D. Berkeley and Mrs. Evelyn had respectively the winrers 
in the young cow and heiter classes. 

A commendable innovation this year was the provi ion of 
separate quarters for cattle from tuberculin-tested herds. Many 
have agitated for this for years, but it was left to the Ministry of 
Health to force the pass with its ban on the exhibition of cattle 
from herds producing tubercu- 
lin-tested graded milks unless 
complete isolation from untested 
cattle could be assured. 

There was the usual display 
of dairy produce and dairy 
machinery, while in the gallery 
the display of poultry and 
poultry appliances emphasised 
the popularity of this side of 
the industry. Much interest was 
shown by appliance exhibitors 
in the battery brooder, whereby 
young chickens are raised under 
artificial conditions until they 
are from four to six weeks old. 
This is merely in the experi- 
mental stage, but it very much 
looks as if battery brooding is 
to be one of the features of 
poultry farming in the future. 

H. G. RoBInson. 





SIR HERBERT HAMBLING’S RED POLL COW 
KETTLEBURGH ROSIE 28tn. 





MR. A. CHESTER BEATTY’S GUERNSEY COW, 
CALEHILL CHARM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘IMPROVEMENT OF GRASSLAND.”’ 
To THE EDITOoR. 

Sir,—I can imagine nothing more useful to 
the farmer and grazier than such a ventilation 
of views on this important question as has 
been published recently in your columns, and 
I hope I may be permitted to make a somewhat 
tardy entry into the discussion. It seems to 
me that all who have contributed to this 
discussion are agreed that for the improvement 
of grassland one may regard the Cockle Park 
experiments, so ably conducted by Professors 
Somerville and Gilchrist, as a very reliable 
guide. This is my experience, but I would 
qualify my agreement in three directions. | 
couple two of these together by saying I think 
frequently the failure of a phosphatic fertiliser 
to bring about improvement of grassland is 
due to deficiency of lime or potash, or both. 
I believe that by far the greater part of our 
grassland is in need of lime and, as already 
pointed out by some of your correspondents, it 
is now a simple matter to determine whether 
or no a soil requires lime. With regard to 
potash, I can only say that it is my experience 
that even on clay soils it is often necessary to 
use a potash fertiliser in addition to phosphates 
to obtain the best results, and I think it is 
unwise teaching and bad farming to neglect 
the potash factor even on the heavier soils. 

My third qualification is that it is very 
necessary to point out to farmers that the 
results obtained at Cockle Park were due to 
the application of phosphates and that the 
source of phosphates for grassland improve- 
ment is not limited to basic slag. Steamed bone 
flour, ground mineral phosphates, and super- 
phosphate all act in the same way. It is to 
the type of soil and to the climatic conditions 
that we must look for a guide to help us in 
determining the particular source of phosphate 
best suited to the conditions of any particular 
farmer. ‘Trial at home is often the best way 
to decide on many of these points in connec- 
tion with grassland manuring. 

The investigation of the mineral content 
of pastures carried out by Dr. Orr (of the 
Rowett Research Institute) and his co-workers 
establishes definitely the influence of manuring 
on grazing stock and shows clearly how this 
influence is operated. This work proves that 
the mineral content of herbage is a very import- 
ant factor, if not the most important, in deter- 
mining its nutritive value. Analysis showed 
that pastures with the lowest mineral content 
have in general the lowest nutritive value, 
and the investigators make the very suggestive 
observation that ‘‘on the pastures with the 
lowest percentages (7.e., of mineral matter) 
the number of sheep per acre was lowest, and 
the health of the sheep, as judged by size and 
percentage mortality, was poorest.”’ Some of 
your readers may not have seen the following 
figures, which show the analyses of samples 
taken from two adjoining grass fields separated 
only by a fence. One field (B) was untreated, 
while the other had received lime and basic 
slag. 


PERCENTAGES OF DRY MATTER. 


Fiecp A. 

May. Fune. July. 
Lime .. ot a .786 799 1.420 
Phosphoric acid i .780 989 .702 
Chlorine = < .868 1.052 -917 
Nitrogen _ «« ) 2s97O4 2.678 3.328 
Calories ‘is ah 284 264 282 

Aug sept. Oct. 
Lime .. - ce -975 <Ji2 -527 
Phosphoric acid “ta 653 «702 . 659 
Chlorine oS is” Enotes ae265 1708s 
Nitrogen ot “eae 26480: 23967 
Calories _ _ 265 269 279 

FieLp B. 

May. June. Fuly. 
Lime sie 520 .527  <§63 
Phosphoric acid ~535 .507 .516 
Chlorine i ‘he -562 .586 .546 
Nitrogen a .< FsO25 15830 a2748 
Calories 268 261 256 

Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Lime .. = st “709 «624. 645 
Phosphoric acid - ‘S02 2594 2523 
Chlorine és ix -749 .898 .654 
Nitrogen oe os 3sO54- 12056" 12667 
Calories ee as 259 256 261 


It will be seen that the marked alteration 
due to the manuring is in the mineral content 
of the herbage. Previous to the experiment, 
the beef-producing capacities of these fields 
were approximately equal, but since treatment 
with lime and phosphates, the treated field (A) 


is three or four times better in this respect 
than the untreated. 

These figures, and indeed the whole of 
the investigation, serve to confirm and explain 
the results of experiments like those at Cockle 
Park and elsewhere, and at the risk of being 
termed reactionary I must confess to a feeling 
that our first concern is to get as much of the 
grassland of this country improved by the use 
simply of lime, phosphates and potash as may 
be done economically. It is woeful to see the 
acres of neglected grassland which require 
only such treatment to convert them into good 
nutritious herbage. 

When our grassland has been thus im- 
proved (as, of course, some of it is), we can 
certainly encourage the “ early bite ”» by means 
of an early application of an active nitrogenous 
fertiliser in which case I should prefer nitrate 
of soda to sulphate of ammonia because of 
the lime-reducing attribute of the latter fer- 
tiliser. The intensive manuring of grassland, 
necessitating the application of repeated dress- 
ings ot nitrogenous fertilisers, is a dev elopment 
which requires careful pondering and, putting 
aside any question of its actual effects in prac- 
tice, I am inclined to the opinion that the 
economic factors required to make this treat- 
ment a success are not generally available under 
the conditions of British agriculture to-day. In 
the first place, for example, it demands the 





or ormolu ornaments at the four top corners 
—E. R. Porta. 
[The makers of the bracket clocks mentione: 

are later in date than the clocks illustrated i; 
Country LIFE, October 18th. Very little is re 
corded of the first two makers (Jennens anc 
Salter), but the third, John Grant, was a we! 
known firm in Fleet Street. (1) Jennens. Prot 
ably J. C. Jennens, London, working about 179. 
(2) Salter. Either Edward Salter of 20, Canno 
Street, working in the last quarter of tl 
eighteenth century, or John Salter, 35, Stranc 
working circa 1800. (3) Grant, John. The 
were two makers of this name—John Grant t! 
elder of 75, Fleet Street, hon. freeman of tl 
Clockmakers’ Company in 1781 and warde 
in 1810. His son, also John Grant, of the san 
address, was admitted to the Clockmaker 
Company in 1817 and was Master five tim 
between 1838 and 1867. He left Fleet Street 
1852. Without seeing the clock it is impx 
sible to tell which of the two Grants was t 
maker, and their dates extend between abo 
1780 and 1852.—ED | 

AN EARLY HORSE PHOTOGRAPI 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am sending you a very early hor 
photograph which may interest your reade 
It was taken in 1871, a time when actual phot 
graphs from life of animals were rarely take 


ASTBURY COB IN 1871. 


maintenance of adequate supplies of lime, 
phosphates and potash in the soil, and farmers 
are not too ready to spend money in this direc- 
tian, at least so far as grassland is concerned. 
It requires also a certain amount of capital 
lay-out and it seems to me to demand an 
economic market or use for an increased 
amount of hay and/or capital for the purchase 
of a greater head of stock together with an 
economic market or use for these and their 
produc.s. For some time, at any rate, I am 
of the opinion that the best interests of our 
stock breeders will be served by the continued 
emphasis of such lessons as we have learned 
from Cockle Park and, more recently, from 
the Rowett Research Institute FRANK EwarT 
CoORRIE, 


BRACKET CLOCKS. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Referring to your article on clocks of 
October 18th, the writer evidently has made a 
study ot biacket clocks, and I ask you to kindly 
forgive my importunity if I beg your aid in 
telling me the period of manufacture of three 
which I have. They were my father’s—one, 
I know my grandfather’s. They are: 

(1) A striking and chiming (Cambridge 
chimes, and chimes on eight bells) clock, by 
Jennens, London. 

(2) A striking and chiming (eight tunes) 
clock, by Salter, London. 

(3) A striking clock, by John Grant, Fleet 
Street, London ; in shape ‘the latter is exactly 
like the Graham clock you illustrate, but all 
my clocks have handles at the sides, and brass 


paintings or prints being mostly in vog 
The animal shown is the celebrated trott 
stallion Astbury Cob, one of the foundat 
sires of the hackney breed, owned by 
Thomas Hocknull of the Egerton Arms | 
Astbury, Cheshire, who stands on the ri 
of the photograph. Astbury Cob is rept 
to have never sired a bad animal. He diec 
1887, aged thirty years, a well preserved ton 
stone is to be found over his grave in a fi 
at the back of the Egerton Arms Inn.—GILB 
H. Parsons. hat OT 

GUILLEMOT TAKING BAIT. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Some time ago when fishing for | 
with live prawn, | saw my float rush al: 
the surface. While I was gathering in 
preparatory to striking, up came a guiller 
close to the float. The bird was not hook 
but had succeeded in annexing my _ pra\ 
My live bait was about seven feet from 
float. The incident occurred at Shealsto: 
about half way along the north flank of Be 
Head. The guillemot, far from being alarm 
stayed close to me all the time I was fishi 
apparently hoping for more; eventually 
left the water and came and sat on a r 
close by. The insolent tameness of 
herring gulls must have struck every: 
who has visited Brixham fish market. 
solitary swan arrived here last winter, proba 
one of the large herd at Dartmouth. Hav: 
found the living good, he has taken up 
quarters permanently in the inner harbo 
and is apparently quite content to reign 
solitary state-—FLEUR-DE-Lys. 
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A DOG FOR COSTA RICA. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir—I have been asked by a friend in Costa 
Rica to send him a dog for hunting purposes, 
capable of standing the climate. 

He wants a strong, wiry dog with a good 
scent, good pace and able to stay well, for 
hunting wild pig and American lions (puma 
or wild cat). The country is bush and 
scrub, about 3,500ft. above sea level, and the 
maximum summer temperature is about 85 
devrees in the shade. 

I should be very much obliged if any of 
vour readers could help me by suggesting a 
br. -d of dog that would be most likely to 
fu the requirements specified above. 
}. Ke-G: 





L! \DWORK OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. 
To THE Epiror. 
S -I think the accompanying photograph of 
a n-water hopper head at Petworth House 
m. be of interest to your readers. It has 


rec_itly been repaired and refixed, and when 





A RA!N-WATER HOPPER HEAD AT PETWORTH. 


taken down it was found that the head is made 
of cast sheet lead and the mouldings and enrich- 
ments were pre-cast and soldered on. The large 
“drops ”? under the figures are hollow, and the 
lead was fitted together in small triangular 
pieces and soldered together.—V. LECONFIELD. 
THE BRIDGE AT MANTUA. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—-In spite of Virgil, relatively few people 
ever get to Mantua, which is, consequently, 
one of the least spoilt cities in the Lombard 
plain. Lying among the lagoons, the old pink 
city gives the visitor the impression that he is 
among these is the astonishing bridge by which 
the first to discover its wonder. Not least 
the road from Verona crosses the Mincio. 
The motorist is 
puzzled at first why 
the traffic way is 
enclosed by walls in 
which are doors with 
niches for baroque 
saints above them 
and is roofed over. 
It is not until he 
Stops to investigate 
that he finds that 


the bridge contains 
abour twenty water- 
mills and is roofed 
over © as to permit 
the ling of carts 


unde cover. The 
exist'.a bridge and 
Its niils was built 
early in the eigh- 
teent. century, and 
ms: h a way that 
ho w ‘er-wheels are 


Visit though, on 
the o>wn-stream 
side, tongue of 


foam omes frothing 
from der each low 
arch. Aninscription 
Teco! that water- 
mills \isted on the 
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bridge so early as the thirteenth century—and 
probably before. It is interesting to compare this 
survival, which is in constant use, with the water- 
mills on rafts moored in rivers to be seen in some 
medizeval illuminations.— CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 

A WANDERER. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—After the gale on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 25th, a working man found a large bird 
near here (near Sheffield). It was apparently 
unable to fly, but we could not see anything 
wrong with it. It was brought here in a 
basket, and we had it for forty-eight hours. It 
refused the fish we offered to it and ate nothing. 
We let it loose several times. It walked 
about the yard, flapping its enormously long 
wings, but it made no effort to fly, and always 
quite willingly walked back into the kennel 
in which we kept it. At last we thought of 
taking it up a steep, hilly field, and from the 
top, on Sunday, September 28th, it suddenly 
took flight, looking beautiful, and we have 
seen it no more. Fortunately, we were able 
to persuade a naturalist friend to come to see 
it, and he told us it was a young gannet.— 
Maryorig E. M. WILson. 
“OLD-TIME SPORTING 

To THE Epiror. 
Si1r,—I notice in Country LIFE of October 18th 
that you reproduce a picture called ‘‘ Jack 
Goosey, Head Whip to the Duke of Rutland.” 
There never was a Jack Goosey—Thomas 
Goosey whipped-in under Newman and Shaw 
and was made huntsman in 1816, resigning 
in 1842. In this picture it is evident that he 
is huntsman, from his position in the field, 
and also that he carries a horn. The portrait 
of Goosey and his horse is almost identical 
with that of R. B. Davis in his series ‘‘ Hunters’ 
Annual,” published 1836. Goosey’s seat and 
action are absolutely similar ; the only differ- 
ence in him is that in Davis’s picture he is 
bald. ‘The horse in action and shape is the 
exact same, the only difference being that in 
Davis’s picture he is bay or brown with white 
hind heels, and in the other picture he is a 
flea-bitten grey with black legs and white 
hind heels. Otherwise they are the same animal. 
In Davis’s picture there is no nose-band ; 
in this picture there is. The background, too, 
is different, and the hounds, although the 
grouping of the first four couple is not very 
unlike. It is an interesting point to clear up, 
why the two portraits of Goosey are so alike. 
One artist must certainly have copied the 
other, simply varying the horse’s colour. 
Whether it was Davis or Bretland remains to 
be found out. It would be very kind of your 
readers if they could furnish any facts about 
the picture —FRANCEs E. DARESBURY. 

[There have been in the past a good many 
mysteries in connection with old _ sporting 
pictures, some of which have not yet been 
explained. One of these was as to the portrait 
of Colonel Thornton, in the well known picture 
“Breaking Cover,” attributed to Reinagle, 
which appeared in Country LIFE some two 
years since. Lady Daresbury’s letter on the 
subject of the picture entitled “ Jack Goosey, 
Head Whip to the Duke of Rutland,” in our 
issue of October 18th, has enabled us to clear 
up at least one of such mysteries. Lady 
Daresbury states in her letter that ‘‘ There 
never was a Jack Goosey,’’ and she points out 
further that Thomas Goosey whipped-in under 
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THE BRIDGE OF TWENTY WATER-WHEELS 








A YOUNG GANNET DOMESTICATED. 


Newman and Shaw and was appointed hunts- 
man in 1816, resigning in 1842. Armed with 
this information, we have been in close enquiry 
with Messrs. Vicars Brothers, the owners of the 
picture, and have elicited the following curious 
facts. The picture in question was photo- 
graphed when it first came into Messrs. Vicars’ 
hands. This photograph showed a young hunts- 
man with dark hair as the leading figure of 
the portrait. Some time after, Messrs. Vicars 
had the picture thoroughly cleaned and restored, 
when the strange fact was revealed that the 
head of the apparently young huntsman had 
been painted over that of a preceding figure. 
This figure is bald as to the head and is, quite 
obviously to anyone acquainted with the hunting 
history and portraits of the past, a first-rate 
likeness of the famous Tom Goosey, so many 
years huntsman to the Belvoir Hounds—the 
Duke of Rutland’s. Why this alteration of the 
picture had been made, and when, is at present 
a complete mystery, quite unexplainable. 
When Messrs. Vicars supplied a photograph 
of the picture to Mr. Bryden, the writer of 
the article on ‘‘ Old-time Sporting Pictures,” 
they quite forgot that it had been taken before 
the cleaning of the picture and the revealing 
of the fact that it was not an imaginary Jack 
Goosey, but the famous Tom Goosey himself. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that a portrait 
of Tom Goosey, with the Belvoir Hounds, is 
obviously a much more valuable painting than 
one of an imaginary Jack Goosey. We hope to 
be able to show, in a subsequent issue, a 
photograph of the true portrait of this mysterious 
picture as it now appears after the cleaning. 
We agree with Lady Daresbury that there are 
certain strong points of resemblance between 
T. Bretland’s portrait of the Belvoir huntsman 
and hounds, now truthfully revealed, and that 
by R. B. Davis, painted in 1836. Tom Goosey 
is shown in both portraits with a bald head, 
as he takes off his cap to encourage hounds 
on the line of his hunted fox. Probably 
Bretland had Davis’s portrait before him, or 
in his mind’s eye, when he painted his picture. 
T. Bretland wes born in the early part of 
last century and died in the ’seventies. He 
; began his career as 
a coach-painter, but 
was encouraged by 
Lord Middleton, a 
patron of his early 
work, to apply him- 
self to the painting 
of sporting pictures. 
He settled at Not- 
tingham and was 
patronised by the 
Duke of Montrose, 
the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the Earl of 
Chesterfield and 
other well known 
people. His work is 
_very little known. 
That he could paint 
hunting subjects is 
shown by this _por- 
trait, which was 
probably completed 
shortly before Tom 
Goosey resigned his 
post of huntsman 
in 1842. The picture 
is singularly modern 
for a portrait of 
that far-away period. 
—Eb.] 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


EVENTS IN THE WEST END 


UR prediction that the Devonshire 
Club would be preserved in its 
existing house has been verified 
by the result of the meeting of 
the members, and it will be a 
matter of satisfaction to all except, 
perhaps, the would-be buyers of the Club 
premises, for the site is of importance. 

The other event in connection with West 
End real estate is that extraordinarily important 
auction, which will be held at Hanover Square 
on November 6th, by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Wilson and Co., of 
the houses and sites at the corner of Bruton 
Street and Berkeley Square. We have already 
said so much about this property that it is 
enough to give a reminder of the date of the 
auction, adding only that power is reserved 
to dispose of the interests by private treaty 
before November 6th, and, if we were keen 
about buying them, we should not like to 
take the risk ot waiting for the advertised date. 
It is such an opportunity as may not recur 
again for years, if at all. By its extent of frontage 
to the beautiful Square, its proximity to 
Piccadilly, and its Mayfair associations, this 
site is surely the most valuable that remains 
in the market for a new hotel of the most 
distinguished type. 

An Oxtordshire sporting property, Lower 
Field Farm, between Witney and Burford, has 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
before auction. There is nearly a mile of trout 
fishing in the Windrush. 

Lavender Farm, Ascot, will be sold, the 
joint agents being Messrs. Chancellor and 
Son, at Hanover Square on November 2oth, 
for the executors of the late Mr. John Gallatly. 
The 21 acres are within half a mile of Ascot 
racecourse, and comprise an_ old-fashioned 
house with frontages to main roads. 

Hazeldean, Bolney, five miles from Hay- 
wards Heath, is to be offered by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, on the instructions 
of Mr. James S. Motion. 

At Ashford, Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley sold, for £2,500, the dairy farm, Court 


Lodge, Sellindge, near Hythe, 127 acres, 
and an old farmhouse with modernised 
buildings. 

The Old Garden, Twickenham, is to 


be offered at Hanover Square on November 
2oth, 4 acres. 

Three residences on the Friningham estate 
of 750 acres, alongside the main road from 
Maidstone to Sittingbourne, are available with 
vacant possession, and may be had with practi- 
cally any area to suit purchasers’ requirements. 
The houses stand high, with wide views, and 
each may be acquired with sporting woodland. 
The estate also affords nicely timbered residen- 
tial sites abutting the main road, and considered 
as a whole would form an exceptionally profit- 
able, moderately priced investment, if purchased 
for development. The present executor-owners 
would accept a very reasonable price to clear 
up the estate, or they would sell off certain 
lots separately. Mr. Alfred J. Burrows (Knight, 
Frank and Rutley) is the agent. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
sold Willows Sports Club and grounds, 83 acres, 
at Wimbledon. 

A FINCHAMPSTEAD SEAT SOLD. 
A CLIENT of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 

Rutley has bought West Court, Finchamp- 
stead. In 1809 the Rev. Henry Ellis St. John 
owned West Court, Finchampstead, and kept 
a pack of foxhounds there. ‘The pack eventually 
joined forces with the Garth, which had come 
into being many years earlier. The association 
of the estate with the family of St. John is 
ended, as Colonel C. E. St. John Harris-St. 
John gave orders to Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff to sell the 528 acres. The house is 
well panelled, and seated amid stately parklands. 
Part of the structure was originally a moated 
sixteenth century manor, but the elevation has 
been altered to Queen Anne, and only traces 
of the moat exist. The structure is partly of 
the narrow sixteenth century and other early 
brickwork which has become meliowed by 
centuries. The agents disposed of most of 
the land at auction in June, and they have now 
sold the Court and 124 acres of parkland. 

An exquisite Cotswold house, Windmill 
2} acres, at Duntisbourne Abbotts, near 
Cirencester, changed hands at a very satis- 
factory figure just before the auction by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff. 

On behalf of the mortgagees, Messrs. 
Gordon Prior and Goodwin, with Messrs. 
Baxter, Payne and Lepper, will offer locally, 


at an early date, Leaves Green estate, Keston, 
near Bromley, adjoining Downe golf course 
and comprising an Early Georgian farmhouse, 
buildings, cottages and 452 acres of land ripe 
for development, with 5,50oft. of road frontage. 
The expansion of the suburbs has created a 
steadily increasing demand for land in the 
neighbourhood ; large areas have been sold at 
high prices for building schemes, and a con- 
siderable number of houses have already been 
erected. Situate as it is in the direct line of 
expansion, this estate, with its altitude and 
subsoil, golf course adjoining, and easy accessi- 
bility to London, offers unlimited scope. 
Recent sales carried out by Messrs. 
Jarvis and Co. include Backwoods, Lindfield, 
and 31 acres; Sandys, Cuckfield ; Barrington 
House, Lindfield, with lodge and 8 acres (in 
conjunction with Mr. Scott Pitcher); and 
Knowles Mead, Ardingly, 12 acres (with Mr. 
Raymond Beaumont) ; and Shepherds Down, 
Haslemere (with Mr. R. C. Evennett). 


HISTORIC HAMPSTEAD HOUSE SOLD. 


HOUSE intimately bound up with the 
history of Hampstead’s effort to become 

a spa-~No. 9, Well Walk, Hampstead Heath— 
has recently been disposed of, the agents being 
Messrs. Potters. The late Mr. George W. 
Potter, father of the present head of the firm, 
Mr. H. G. Potter, described the house in his 
book on Hampstead Wells, published in 1907. 
In the latter part of the seventeenth century 
land was sought to form a spa, as all the many 
little springs which rise all over the heath 
reveal strong traces of sulphur (to the nose) 
and iron (to the eyes), and there is also a strong 
element of magnesia in the waters. Like all 
the contemporary spas, it sought patronage 
not only through the medical value of the 
water, but by providing dances, music and 
facilities for gambling. Coaches carried patrons 
to and from London, and ‘‘a Consort of 
Musick’ was arranged for 5 o’clock “ for 
the conveniency of gentlemen’s return.” The 
Pump Room was, of course, the first require- 
ment, and this was erected on the south side 
of Well Walk, but round it gradually were built 
a long room for receptions, a ballroom, and 
dwelling-house for doctors and for the housing 
of patients and others who came to the waters. 
Part of the ballroom is incorporated in No. 9, 
Well Walk. Quite when the additional portion 
was added so that No. 9 formed a distinct 
premises is not known, but it must have been 
early in the second half of the eighteenth 


century. The house still contains original 
panelling and retains its original form. 
MEMORIES OF FANNY BURNEY. 


AKE a card index of all the more notable 
literary, political and social figures of the 
period 1797-1835 and mention them as having 
visited the house, and there is an easy and not 
altogether inaccurate picture of what Fredley 
was in the days when Richard Sharp, F.R.s.— 
“Conversation Sharp ’—owned the property 
at Mickleham, near Dorking. Messrs. White 
and Sons are to sell the late Mrs. Emily 
Drummond’s beautiful freehold of 80 acres 
on the slope of Bexhill, overlooking the Mole 
towards Leith Hill. The auction is at Dorking 
on November 6th, Brayley’s History of Surrey, 
Dr. Bright’s History of Dorking, and Mr. H. E. 
Malden, M.A. (secretary of the Royal Historical 
Society), have written about the manor of 
Mickleham, or Little Burgh, mentioned in 
Domesday. According to the History of Surrey, 
by Manning and Bray, it included the farm of 
Fridley. The manor was subsequently divided 
and Juniper Hall and Juniper Hill were built 
on it. About the years 1792 and 1793 Juniper 
Hall, Mickleham, became the abode of a small 
colony of emigrants who had fled from Fiance 
during the early days of the Revolution. Among 
them was General D’Arblay, who atterwards 
married Miss Fanny Burney, author of Camilla. 
General and Mme D’Arblay built the house 
called ‘‘ Camilla Lacey’ from the proceeds 
of her novels. The sixteenth century residence 
known as Fredley Cottage was about this time 
owned by Richard Sharp, who, dying in 1835, 
devised Fredley to his ward Miss Kinnaird. 
AN ASCOT SALE. 
ENEGIE, Ascot, which overlooks the race- 
course and is within a short drive of Virginia 
Water, a house in its own grounds of about 
24 acres, and fitted with all modern conveniences, 
has been sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., who are to sell a freehold of 2? acres 
with frontage of over 4ooft. to Commercial 
Road, near the New Docks at Southampton. 


Acting with Mr. William Hodsoll, the fir 
has sold Poverest Farm, Orpington, 116 acri 
having over half a mile of existing road fronta 
and a farmhouse with two cottages. 

In their auction at St. James’s Squ: 
on Tuesday, November 18th, Messrs. Hamp: 
and Sons will include : Milton Heath, Dorkir 
a freehold with model farmery and 23 acr: 
Sondes Place, adjoining, 6} acres, and build: 
land of 13}, 3} and 53 acres, in one or f 
lots, in conjunction with Messrs. Arnold « 
Son; Bicton Croft, Burgess Hill, a mod 
freehold, 3 acres ; also Ceylon, Junction Ro 
in two lots; The Elms, Holmwood, an o 
fashioned freehold of about ? acre; a Crc 
lease in Regent’s Park, No. 2, Cumberl: 


Place; No. 8, Lygon Place, a Willett-| 
house; No. 81, South Audley Street, c 


to the Park; No. 27, Green Street, fac 
the park; and one in Westminster, No. 
Tufton Street, a modern residence. 

The Old Palace, Bekesbourne, lately s 4 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, was at © ie 
time held by Cranmer. After the Norn n 
Conquest the property was handed o :r 
to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother o 
William I. ‘“‘ Hugh Beke of Livingsbourr © 
appears on the scene in 1090. Three ot 
of the same name followed him, but in co 
of time the property passed out of the I) :e 
family into various hands and early in ie 
fifteenth century was acquired by purc! 
(200 marcs) by one John Brown, plumber ‘o 


wy 


om 


Canterbury Cathedral. Eventually he ¢.ve 
the manor to the monks of Christ Chur.h, 


Canterbury, to pray for the souls of his wife 
and himself. The estate remained in ‘he 
Church until the suppression of the monaste: ics 
in the reign of Henry VIII, when it came to 
Thomas Colepeper, who exchanged it for the 
manor of Bishopsbourne with Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Cranmer built 
the palace and resided there, as did Archbishop 
Parker, of Elizabeth’s reign, and others ; but 
in the reign of Charles I it was destroyed. 
The freehold bounded by the Little Stour 
has given the vendor 250 trout in the iuast 
four years. 

LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION’S NEW 
OFFICES. 

OS. 42 and 43 Grosvenor Gardens have been 

sold, by Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, 
to the Royal National Life-boat Institution, 
who have instructed the firm to dispose of their 
present premises in Charing Cross Road. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons have 
sold, with Messrs. J. Ewart Gilkes and Partners, 
the freehold of No. 27, Montpelier Place ; 
also, with Messrs. Stuart Hepburn and (o., 
the freehold of No. 35, Montpelier Row, 
Knightsbridge. : 

Messrs. King and Chasemore have just 
sold The Chase, Southwater, between Hors!.am 
and Worthing, and Fishfolds Farm, Ock'cy, 
with trout fishing. 

Recent sales on the Savernake es “te, 
Wiltshire, by Messrs. Fox and Sons of Boi %e- 
mouth, include Brail Farm (120 acres), |. es 
Farm (82 acres), Church Farm (46 acres) nd 
several cottages, for a total of £3,792. 

Privately, Messrs. Jenners offer Mi: int 
Chasse, Broomieknowe, which has associa’ ns 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. In his child) od 
he—with ‘‘ Cummy,” his nurse—stayed t re 
with his aunt. “R. L. S.” refers to Mi in 
Chasse in a letter to ‘“‘Cummy,” printe: in 
Colvin’s Letters of R. L. Stevenson (wr en 
from La Solitude, Hyéres, summer, It ): 
“Do you remember making the whist! at 
Mount Chasse? I do not think it was ny 
knife ; I believe it was yours. But rhyme © a 
very great monarch, and goes before hon ‘y, 
in these affairs at least.” The rhyme refe ed 
to in the letter is the second verse of “ly 
Treasures ” in A Child’s Garden of Verse 

Blocks of flats, mostly freehold, at Brig. on 
and Hove, have been sold by Messrs. W: 2n 
and Co. since the auction. The flats ar in 
Marine Parade, Royal Crescent, Eaton C: ‘‘t, 
Adelaide Crescent and Palmeira Square, 1d 
have a rent roll of £4,000 per annum. 

Messrs. Bidwell and Sons, whose i ad 
office has been at 11, Benet Street, Cambri: #¢, 
for very many years, have vacated the o! ces 
owing to structural alterations to the prem «cs, 
which are the property of Corpus Ch:'stl 
College, one of the many Cambridge col!- es 
for whom Messrs. Bidwell and Sons ac: as 
agents, and the College will still remain she 
firm’s landlord, as the new offices are at 2. Kings 
Parade. ARBITER. 
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FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


CHELSEA PORCELAIN ‘'TUREENS 





1—DOUBLE PIGEON. Height 8hins. 

P HE collection of pottery and porcelain at Mr. Paul 

j Wallraf’s London house includes one series of particular 
interest to English connoisseurs, the Chelsea bird-shaped 
tureens illustrated and described in the present article. 

The extreme rarity of these ornithomorphic objects may 
b: gauged from the fact that the British Museum and the Victoria 
a: | Albert Museum possess only one specimen each, the former’s 
re resenting a partridge, the latter’s a swan. 

The fashion of providing the dinner table with tureens of 
ar:mal and vegetable forms originated at Meissen towards the 
m ddle of the 
e:zhteenth 
ceitury and 
soon spread to 
other centres. 
We possess 
copies of the 
Chelsea fac- 
tory sale cata- 
logues for the 
years 1755 
and 1756 with 
entries show- 
ing that such 
things were 
currently 
made at this 
period. The 
1755 catalogue 
survives in a 
unique ex- 
ample in the possession of Mrs. Radford, by whose kindness I 
was allowed to reprint it in 1922 in my book, Chelsea Porcelain. 
From it we may quote the following: ‘‘ Two fine partridges, 
for desart [dessert], ‘‘ A beautiful tureen in the shape of a 
double pigeon,” ‘A most beautiful tureen in the shape of a 
hen and chickens, big as the life,’ ‘‘ Four very fine ducks for 
desart in different postures,” ‘‘ Four swans for desart,’” ‘‘ Four 
chickens for a desart,”’ ‘“‘ A large and curious tureen, in the shape 
of 2 swan ”’ and “‘ A very curious tureen in the form of two fighting 


' 





4—DUCK. 4AHeight tins. 








3.—PIGEON AND PARTRIDGE. 


IN THE FORM OF BIRDS 





2—DUCK. AHeight i1ins. 

cocks big as the life.”’ A unique copy of the 1756 catalogue is 
in the British Museum; it was formerly in the possession of 
Raphael W. Read, who reprinted it for private circulation in 1880. 
It includes the following items bearing on our subject: ‘‘ Two 
partridges,”’ ‘‘ A most beautiful tureen in the shape of a hen and 
chickens as large as life,” “‘ A most beautiful tureen in the shape 
of a swan large as life,” ‘‘ A beautiful tureen in the shape of a 
drake as large as life, A fine duck ditto”’ and “ Two beautiful 
foreign partridges.” 

These Chelsea bird-tureens can safely be assigned to the 
years1755 and 
1756 and those 
immediately 
preceding, for 
during the 
three ensuing 
years the ill- 
ness of the 
proprietor 
seems to have 
led to the tem- 
porary closing 
of the factory, 
and by the 
time that it 
reopened the 
“red anchor” 
style exempli- 
fied by these 
objects had 
yielded place 
to the more flamboyant “‘ gold anchor”’ style of the later Chelsea 
porcelain. As will have been gathered, the mark on these tureens, 
when one exists, is in the form of an anchor in red. Sometimes 
the anchor is accompanied by a numeral, which appears on both 
tureen and cover, and presumably indicates the number of the 
tureen in the series issued by the factory, with a view to ensuring 
that the object should always keep its own cover. 

The specimen illustrated in Fig. 1 is evidently the “ beautiful 
tureen in the shape of a double pigeon ”’ of the 1755 catalogue. 


Height 41hins. 





5-——CRESTED DUCK. 2Height 3}ins 
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Both tureen 
and cover are 
marked with 
an anchor and 
“No. 3°? an 
ped. “Maz: 
Wallraf is the 
lucky posses- 
sor of another 
version of this 
same rare 
model, the 
mark on 
which is the 
anchor and 
*<No: 8" an 
red. In Fig.3 
are shown 
two tureens, 
the left-hand one in the form of a pigeon, the right-hand in that of 
a partridge. Partridges are mentioned in both of the catalogues, 
but, curiously enough, there is no mention in either of pigeons, apart 
from the double variety already noticed. Itis tempting to conjecture 
that the pigeon model may have been slightly earlier in date, and 
if ever a copy of the 1754 catalogue comes to light, we may find 
the solution of this problem. Fig. 2 illustrates a fine figure of 
a duck standing among water weeds, hidden in which is the 
miniature figure of a frog. Ducks and drakes are mentioned in 
both catalogues, and another version of this same model with 
different colouring is reproduced in Fig. 4. The two crested 
birds illustrated in Fig. 6 appear to be some variety of duck or 
goose, and the same type of bird reappears in the tureen of Fig. 5. 
This specimen is marked with the red anchor and ‘“‘ No. 27,” 
and has had the good fortune to be acquainted with David Garrick, 
the actor, of whose celebrated collection it once formed an item. 
A collection like this of Mr. Wallraf’s is not only of high xsthetic 


6.—TWO CRESTED 
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interest, but of 
great docu- 
mentary im- 
portance, 
have alread 
spoken 
there bein 
only two e> 
amples in th- 
two. gre: 
museums f 
London, a1 
it may | 
noted that 
1924, when 
the importa 
private coll 
tions th: 
existing in t! 
country were ransacked to furnish the exhibition of Chelsea por: 
lain at Chelsea Town Hall, it was only found possible to collect fo 

a pair of fighting cocks and a pair of ducks. And in the inter 
the latter of these pairs has found a home in America. It \ 
be seen, then, that a collector who takes the trouble to assem! 
together as many specimens of this rare type as he can find 
forming a group of material of the utmost value to all who a 
interested in piecing together from the scanty evidence at « 
disposal the connected history of the development of the Chel: 
porcelain factory. Mr. Wallraf has already, in a short sp 
of time, had the luck and the discrimination to gather under 
roof an unrivalled series of these Chelsea porcelain bird-turec 
and if he goes on as he has begun, English ceramic scholars! 5 
will be the richer to an appreciable extent, even though we n 
never learn the names of the anonymous modellers of these char: 
ing and characteristic examples of English applied art of 
eighteenth century. WILLIAM KING. 


DUCKS. 


Height 8ins. 





AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SIDEBOARD 


CONVENIENT development by the cabinetmakers of 

the last quarter of the eighteenth century is the side- 

board filled with drawers, which served to hold a table- 

cloth and wine-bottles. The right-hand drawer, which 

is often panelled to represent two drawers, is partitioned 
for bottles. A sideboard at Messrs. Turner Lord’s, of Mount 
Street, is an example of the nice finish of the period. It is 
serpentine-fronted and the spandrels under the centre drawer 
carved with a quarter fan. In the centre of this arch is a pendant 
carved with acanthus scrolls. There is a short pendant of husks 
carved on the upper surface of the styles. The tapered legs 
are finished above the foot with a band. 

The pronounced architectural character of the bookcases of 
the Palladian period reflects the contemporary classic treatment of 
wall surfaces, and with their carefully detailed broken pediment as 
a dominant feature, such bookcases often have the appearance 
of small classic buildings of the Doric, Ionic or Corinthian order. 
In some examples, however, the composition is relieved with 
lighter enrichments, as on a break-fronted bookcase at Messrs. 
Turner Lord’s, where the frieze is carved with a rosetted trellis. 
The centre portion, which is surmounted by a broken pediment, 
has a tablet in the frieze carved with a rayed head, a favourite 
detail in Palladian decoration. The lower stage is enclosed by 
cupboard doors. 
In a later break- 
fronted bookcase 
in the same col- 
lection the glazed 
upper stage is 
divided into 
quarries by grace- 
fully shaped 
tracery bars en- 
riched at the top 
of the oval with a 
leaf in carved 
wood, while at 
the lower end of 
the oval is a 
carved pineapple. 
The lower stage is 
fitted with a sec- 
retaire drawer, of 
which the front 
lets down on quad- 
rants, and_ the 
interior is fitted 
with a central cup- 
board veneered 
with an oval of 
mahogany sur- 
rounded by satin- 
wood, and with 
shallow drawers 
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and pigeon-holes. Below this secretaire drawer there are two cup- 
boards. In the same collection there are two examples of pinewood 
console tables with marble tops, the earlier showing the influence 
of the architect, William Kent. It is designed with boldly carved 
eagle-headed terminals, carved on the front with acanthus leaves 
and money mouldings, and finishing in volute feet. From the 
upper part of this terminal is looped a drapery festoon, which 
is caught up in the centre by a fluted shell. This table, which 
retains its original marble top, resembles in certain details, such 
as the drawing of the winged eagle terminals, a console table 
designed by William Kent for Devonshire House about 1730 
A later type of console table with a shaped and moulded marble 
top dates from the full rococo period, and is composed of inter- 
laced leafy scrolls crossing at the base to form supports an 
centring above in a graceful female mask. 


ENGLISH GLASS. 


In the final portion of the Hamilton Clement’s collection of 
glass, which is to be dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby on Novem - 
ber 6th, is an imposing Anglo-Venetian covered goblet having 
a large bowl decorated with a single thread round the side and 
heavily gadrooned round the base. The serpent stem is compos: d 
of four openwork loops resting close on a conical folded foo ; 
the domed covir, 
decorated with a 
single thread aod 
gadrooning, s% 
surmounted by 
cap knob with t 
winged projec - 
tions. There 
also a goblet a 1 
a serpent glass f 
this rare type, a 
an important ¢ 
ection of Jacob 
and loyalist glass 
A covered ce 
monial glass su 
ported on a blo 
knop_ enclosing 
Queen Anne sh 
ling of 1714 a1 
having a dom 
cover surmount 
by a bust portr 
in a hat (either tie 
Duke of Ma 
borough or Pri 
Eugene), from t! 
Schreiber and M: 
liner collections, 
also included. 
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A SEASIDE 


GARDEN by the sea suggests 
the acme of summer joys. To 
sit among the flowers z look 
beyond them to blue horizons is 
a combination not given to many, 
| it may raise a thought of envy amid 
ind gardeners. As in most things, 
sum of pleasures averages out pretty 
nly, and when we hear the tale of 
iy-laden gales blackening and destroy- 
half of the seaside garden’s occupants, 
long search for salt-proof plants and 
disappointments inseparable from 
1eering effort, we shall agree that 
sheltered acres have escaped many 
ulations in exchange for the loss of 
ive horizons. 
There can be few gardens nearer the 
than that belonging to Mr. Basil Leng 
at Socoa, St. Jean de Luz, which is ex- 
posed on the right to the full force of 
the great breakers which make so grand a 
spectacle at St. Jean de Luz and Biarritz. 
When, in 1927, Mr. Leng purchased the 
house, a small triangular area between ihe 
cliffs and his house was just a clay bank 
covered with rough grass ; in fact, just a 
portion of the natural cliff, unkempt and 
untended. Besides the sea and the stiff 
clay, a further enemy was present in platoons and battalions ; 
the large black slug with camp followers of smaller relations and 
siails. ‘The mild and almost frost-free climate, together with the 
rainfall, which is one of the highest in France, make it an ideal 
climate for slugs and their allies. Such were the problems to be 
ficed, and the experience gained by Mr. Leng in his successful 





SSED PLANTING OF ECHIUMS, WHICH FLOURISH NEAR THE SEA IN WARM CLIMATES 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


A BORDER OF CRINUMS IN FULL FLOWER IN LATE SUMMER. 


fight with Nature is recorded here for the help of those who may 
be placed in like circumstances. 

First, the addition of sea sand to the soil made a likely home 
for bulbs, the steeper parts were terraced and walls built to retain 
the clay, which in heavy rains shows a tendency to slide seawards. 
For some degree of shelter the native Tamarisk gallica, which 
takes little heed of sea or wind, was used, 
and it was later found that the variety 
japonica plumosa is quite as seaworthy 
as the native and holds its leaves later, 
as well as forming a denser bush. The 
sea may come right over them in winter, 
but next spring sees them break into leaf 
unperturbed. 

The tale of plant failures would ke 
long and tedious, besides lacking the con- 
viction that positive evidence provides. 
I, therefore, record mainly those plants 
which have survived the trials of the 
past three years and which look hopefu! 
and contented. 

At the time of my visit this year, 
in early September, the great sight was 
Poinciana Gilliesii, which rejoiced in the 
heat and threw up its great yellow flowers 
above the acacia-like leaves with a superb 
air of mastery. Failing a really warm 
period the buds drop before opening. 
Lagerstreemia, the pride of September in 
this country, refuses to thrive so near 
the sea. Vitex Agnus-castus, of whose 
scent Plato had something to say, is, cf 
course, a seaside plant, and its bright 
spires of blue make a charming effect. 
Another happy shrub which surprised 
me was Aloysia citriodora, our lemon- 
scented verbena, to which we in our 
gardens give the most favoured corners, 
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but which here grows willingly into a bush and looks likely to vie 
with the tamarisks in sea resistance. Other thriving shrubs are 
Meliosma myriantha, Dendromecum rigidum, Olearia Forsteri, 
Cassia corymbosa, Pittosporum crassifolium and Tobira, Czsal- 
pinia japonica, Veronica Hulkeana, Convolvulus cneorum and 
mauritanicum, and on the rough exposed cliff double gorse is 
quite at home. 

Among herbaceous plants Hibiscus palustris is the out- 
standing plant of September, and around Bayonne it may be 
seen in perfection, the vase-shaped flowers being some nine inches 
across. Mr. Leng has persuaded this to grow with the help 
of a handy hose, and its pink, white and claret flowers make all 
northern gardeners envious. Lobelia Tupa, just over, had given 
a fine show, and L. Cavanillesii is a great success in spring. 
Yuccas are sea lovers, and at Hendaye, on the Franco-Spanish 
frontier, are being used to reclaim and consolidate land. Besch- 
orneria yuccoides shares their taste, as it does their appearance. 

Bulbs of various kinds do well in the prepared soil. Besides 
the torms of Narcissus tazetta, jonquilla and the like, the native 
hoop petticoat daffodil and various crocus flourish and abide. 

June sees the fantastic white flowers of Hymenocallis festalis 
and the deep scarlet Sprekelia formosissima. In high summer 
there are crinums, of which the hybrid H. J. Elwes is the most 
beautiful, then Amaryllis Belladonna in several varieties, followed 
in September by the small red Amaryllis rutila and white, yellow 
and pink zephyranthes, while Nerine Bowdeni and Sternbergia 
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lutea flower well in October. A pot full of Vallota purpurea 
planted out two years ago continues to grow, but flowers ar: 
few, while dry bulbs from Holland have failed to start at al! 
Brunsvigia throws up. its strap-like leaves in winter and di, 

not mind 10° of frost in 1928-29, but it has not yet flowered 

Tulbaghia violacea, that pampered darling in our Englis! 

gardens, grows like an onion and smells, it must be admitted 

very like one, too. In January, iris begin with tingitan: 

unguicularis and reticulata, while ochroleuca and Morea bicok 

follow in spring. Echiums are happy, even though they hay 

not the drier climate of the Riviera. 

One of the best flowers in June are some old-fashion: 
carnations which Mr. Leng collected from gardens near b 
and though our carnation experts would eye them with scor 
they make up with their abundant bloom for any defects in for 
of flower. 

While storms and hot winds in winter are intermitte1 
the slug is always present, and it can be taken as an axiom th 
all the plants named above are reasonably slug proof, and 
this list we must add Lilium regale, rather surprisingly, and t! 
common garden stocks. Roses, unless on sheltered walls, ha 
to live a semi-herbaceous existence, their wood being killed do\ 
annually by the sea spray and gales. 

Such is the record of a garden which, though small in si: 
is full of interest, and the experience that Mr. Leng has gair 
seems to me worthy of record. Epwarp A. BUNYARD. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES 


A DWARF ACONITE. 

N.a genus whose representatives are almost 

all plants for the middle or rear rank of 
the hardy flower border, it is interesting to 
find a dwarf member such as Aconitum 
cordatum, which was shown by Mr. T. Hay, 
Superintendent of Hyde Park, at a recent 
show of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The plant is a native of Kashmir and, coming 
from a fairly high altitude, should prove 
perfectly hardy in gardens at home. It is 
of remarkably neat habit, attaining some 
nine inches in height, and it possesses all 
the characters of its taller relations, being, 
in fact, almost a perfect miniature of the 
common aconite, A. Napellus. The flowers, 
which are borne with freedom znd carried 
two or three on a stem, are of the typical 
monkshood shape and proportionately large 
for the size of the plant. In colour they 


are of a rich blue purple with whitish 
interiors, and stand out well against the 
foliage. It is a most noteworthy addition 


to the r2nks of the aconites, and is assured 
of a place in the garden, where it will be 
suitabie either for the front line of the border 
or for the rock garden. fh 


PTEROSTYRAX HISPIDUM. 

THIS year has proved the value of this fine 

first cousin of the styrax, a small tree or 
large shrub which is not often seen in the 
average collection. This native of the far 
east was introduced so long ago as 1875, 
and yet it is seldom seen. It makes a handsome habited small tree 
or large shrub, but it is better if the lower branches are pruned, 
for the leaves are large, sometimes making 8in. long, and they 
appear almost gross if the plant is grown as a shrub. In June and 
July, the white fragrant flowers are produced in long pendent 
panicles which show up well against the strong foliage and produce a 
charming effect, and even the hairy fruit which follows and takes a 
long time to ripen is attractive if not so showy. It is a plant which 
likes a good rich loam, and in such a soil in thin woodland it grows 
fast and soon reaches flowering stage, in which it differs from many 
styrax, which are comparatively slow in growth and hang a long time 
before they reach the flowering stage. Pterostyrax hispidum flowers 
particularly well after a hot summer, and, indeed, relishes sunshine 
so long as the ground around its roots is not baked. It is a plant which 
is worthy of more extensive planting. fg 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CULTURE. 


HAT an eighteenth edition has recently made its appearance is in 
itself sufficient testimony to the excellence and recognised authority 

of Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ admirable handbook on the cultivation of 
flowers and vegetables, The Culture of Flowers and Vegetables from 
Seeds and Roots, by Sutton and Sons (Simpkin, Marshall, 7s. 6d. net). 
The volume is a clear, concise and authoritative guide on all matters 
pertaining to the raising of the commoner garden flowers and vegetables, 
and is distinguished by its essentially practical outlook and style and 
the extent and completeness of its information. It is a cultural guide 
whose information may be accepted with confidence and its advice 
followed with implicit faith, and one which should find a place on every 
gardener’s bookshelf, be he a beginner or a more advanced student. 
The present edition in no way differs from its immediate predecessors 
except that it has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
It includes, in addition to detailed advice on the raising and cultivation 
of flowers and vegetables, much helpful information on artificial manures 
and their application, and a description of the more commonly met with 
insect and fungoid pests of garden plants and the remedial measures 
to be applied for their control and ultimate extermination and cure. 
Gardeners will find it a mine of serviceable information on the more 





THE CHARMING DWARF ACONITE, A. CORDATUM, FROM KASHMIR. 


simple cultural duties, and I have no hesitation in recommending suc 
a standard work to those who do not already possess a copy. YT: 


PLANT DISPERSAL. 


HE botanist and serious-minded horticulturist, as well as the lo\ 
of natural history, will find a recently published volume, The D 
persal of Plants Throughout the World, by Henry N. Ridley, M.A., c.M.< 
F.R.S. (L. Reeve and Co., Limited, Ashford, Kent, 63s. net), one of t 
most absorbing interest. There has been no complete work on t 
subject, and the present volume fills an urgent need most adequate! 
It is a book which is particularly instructive, and the enormous wea! 
of detailed information that is given on this important factor in pla 
evolution is the outcome of many years of patient study, exhaust: 
research and personal observation of plants in different parts of 1 
world. The author presents only a straightforward account of 
discoveries and makes no attempt to draw conclusions from his obser\ 
tions and records, or to issue any final judgments. He treats of 
main causes of plant distribution rather than the problems of distril 
tion itself, and describes the various methods adopted by plants 
secure their dispersal, in the order in which they were evolved—wit 
water, animals, birds, man, and other minor methods. There is 
aspect of the subject that the author does not touch upon, and t 
overwhelming mass of facts, reflecting the immense industry of t 
author, is handled with considerable skill in their presentation. Addi 
to his own work the author gives an exceedingly complete and accur 
bibliography of all the more important works and papers bearing « 
the subject by other workers, and to the botanical student this bibli 
graphy, representing much patient labour, will prove of inestimat 
value. There is also a most admirable index. It is a most authorit 
tive work, both instructive and of general interest, written with 
recondite knowledge of the subject, and a most valuable and practi 
contribution to botanical science and knowledge and to the gene 
literature of natural history. It is a stepping-stone to the comple 
elucidation of the many complex problems presented by the migrati: 
and distribution of plants all over the world and should provide 
reliable foundation on which others may build, and encourage mat 
students to take up this fascinating branch of botanical study. TT. 








